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SUBJECT MATTER AIMS AND THE SUPREME 
AIM OF EDUCATION 


We have a Catholic philosophy of education which can be 
found clearly stated in thousands of books, yet clearly exempli- 
fied in but few of our Catholic high schools. We do not always 
practice what we preach. At least we do not practice it as well 
as we should, nor as well as we could. It seems that Baptism 
does not remove all the effects of original sin, nor guarantee that 
correct knowledge assures perfect application. 

A Main Difficulty—Distracted by Subject Matter—One of 
the chief difficulties is that we have allowed ourselves to become 
uniquely interested in, or, shall one say, distracted by subject 
matter, without consciously and reflexly determining its relation 
to the supreme aim of all Catholic education, or at least without 
making this relationship really operative in the teaching of the 
various branches. As a result, the Catholic high school cur- 
riculum lacks organic unity and remains largely a congeries or, 
within a given field, at most, perhaps a slight concatenation of 
courses and subjects, each of which is left almost unrelated to 
the rest and, as far as conscious planning goes, unrelated to the 
main, the central aim of Catholic education. This is true even 
of our religious instruction, although to a lesser degree. Our 
theory is perfect and unassailable, but our reduction of it into 
practice leaves much to be desired. 

Cause of Lack of Organic Unity in Curriculum.—Perhaps the 
chief reason for this is that in planning and working out our 
courses we have not been sufficiently nor continuously conscious 
of the central aim of education. We have been “anxious and 
troubled about many things, and yet only one thing is needful.” 
(Lk. 10, 41.) 

Necessity of Clearly Knowing the Supreme Aim.—But, before 
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one can do any planning to make the supreme aim of each sub- 
ject coincidental with the supreme aim of education, he must 
know very clearly just what that supreme aim is. 

If Catholic education in the United States has failed to achieve 
as great a measure of influence on the lives of its students as 
was hoped, perhaps the reason is not so much that it “aped the 
public school” in methods or organization or the choice of subject 
matter, but that it has not been clearly conscious of just what 
it was trying to do. It did not strongly feel, and its students 
did not feel the unifying effect of a supreme aim. 

If some persons would wish to dispute this statement, let them 
try to answer the question: “What is the supreme aim of educa- 
tion?” If they cannot answer it promptly and unequivocally, 
then one can assert with reason that they are not sufficiently 
conscious of the supreme aim to make it passably operative in 
their teaching. 

The Supreme Aim of Education—What, then, is this all- 
important, supreme aim of education? The answer is given both 
by sound theology and by sound moral philosophy. The 
supreme aim of education is identical with the supreme purpose 
of life, namely, Glory to God. 

All creation was brought into existence to manifest and to 
increase the external glory of God. This is the aim of life. This 
is the focal aim of all of life’s activities. Education is one of 
life’s activities; therefore the highest aim of education must be 
to give glory to God. 

In our Catholic high schools, however, we do not have a 
course of study or of training in giving glory to God; we have 
only Religion and English and Social Studies and Languages 
and Mathematics and Home Economics and Commercial Train- 
ing and Industrial Arts and Music and Art and Physical Educa- 
tion and so forth. 

This is as it always has been. This is as it should be. The 
only essential difference, and it is the crucial difference, between 
our modern Catholic education in the United States and 
mediaeval education is the conscious direction of the subject 
matter fields not only to their own proximate and specific aims, 
but also to the ultimate, unifying aim toward which all of them 
should contribute, namely, the glory of God by the sanctification 


of man. 
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This supreme aim of education, then, should always be on the 
threshold of consciousness in the teacher’s mind; it should also 
be explicitly visible in our courses of study, our textbooks, our 
methods, our practices and procedures. It should be the guiding 
star in every subject matter branch; it should control and direct 
our entire system—administration, organization, instruction and 
formation. 

But, being specific, what about the subject matter fields, espe- 
cially in the high school? How do they fit—how should they 
fit into this philosophy of education? Is there, after all, a 
supreme aim in teaching English, or in teaching social studies, in 
teaching science, in teaching mathematics, foreign language, art, 
music, vocational subjects, physical education? Is there a 
supreme aim in any subject matter field? 

When teachers in Catholic high schools are asked to determine 
the aims which guide them in teaching their particular subject or 
subjects, they mention the aims usually given in the ordinary 
non-Christian analyses of subject matter objectives; occasion- 
ally they give some further religious aims, but they seldom think 
in terms of an ultimate aim, say of English, science, commerce, 
or mathematics; so most probably they teach that same way. 
The question accordingly is justified. Is there an ultimate aim 
in each specific branch, and is it the same for all branches? 

Aim Should Be Explicitly Mentioned.—If there is an ultimate, 
supreme aim in the teaching and learning of any subject matter 
branch, then it should be explicitly mentioned among the objec- 
tives, otherwise it will hardly be reflexly adverted to in the 
teacher’s handling of that subject in the classroom and, as a 
consequence, it will not operate in the learner’s mind as a mo- 
tive; and accordingly, it will not be of influence in forming char- 
acter. Let us repeat, then—Is there any supreme aim in teach- 
ing English or history or science or any other high school 
subject; and is it the same in all subjects? 

The Supreme Subject Matter Aim.—The answer, of course, 
has already been given above. Certainly there is a supreme aim 
of education, which is identical with the supreme aim of life, 
which again is the increase of the external glory of God by help- 
ing human beings to participate by grace in the nature and life 
of God. Consequently all subjects have the same ultimate aim. 
The supreme aim in teaching English is the glorification of 
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God by the sanctification of teacher and students and of the 
human race. The supreme aim of the social studies is the same; 
the supreme aim of mathematics, of Latin, of typewriting, of 
indusrial arts—of all and of any subject is one and the same: 
the glorification of God by the formation of the students to the 
image of the character of Jesus Christ, our divinely perfect 
model of the virtues and habits of a Christian life. All subjects, 
then, have the same ultimate aim. But no subject can exert any 
but a small part of its influence toward character building unless 
the teacher knows and appreciates its relation to this supreme 
aim and is able to lead the pupils to see and appreciate this 
relationship. 

How To Bring It To Bear.—The theory, one will say, is fine, 
but now, how does one do it? How does one teach English or 
bookkeeping so as to increase the glory of God? The answer 
is not too readily given. But we must make a beginning in 
attempting to find it, and the remaining lines of this article will 
be a very uncertain attempt at thinking out a partial solution. 
A general reply could be as follows: we must be reflexly con- 
scious of our ultimate aim and we must begin to teach each 
subject matter field so that it will tend toward the attainment 
of that supreme objective. We will have taken the first step if 
we plan and think through our courses of study in every branch, 
not as isolated, unrelated subject matter fields but as parts of a 
preparation for a life, the central purpose of which is to gain 
glory by giving glory to God. 

The teachers of each subject matter field in each school, in 
each community, in each diocese should gather together and 
plan the course of study in their field in the light of the supreme 
objective of education and of life. And the faculty of each 
school should consider the entire curriculum and program of 
studies and determine just which moral habits each subject 
should try to develop. 

This may not be easy for all subjects, but, as an example of 
how it can be done, let us consider the Social Studies where the 
centralizing aim can very clearly be designated and realized. 

Teaching History in the Light of the Supreme Aim of Educa- 
tion.—Up to the present time, in our teaching of history we have 
perhaps been somewhat cognizant of the supreme aim of educa- 
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tion and of the teaching of history, but it does not seem as if we 
had made that aim apparent or operative in our history text- 
books, our courses of study, or in our history classes. We have 
taught of wars and of politics, of culture and of decadence, as 
related to the modern world; but we have seldom, or at least not 
consistently, referred these things to the central theme. And yet 
it can be done without difficulty. 

In the Catholic school the teaching of history should be made 
to revolve about the central event of history, namely, the Re- 
demption of the Human Race by the Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, the Promised Redeemer, and the Incarnate Son of 
God. 

All the events of world history, or of the history of any nation 
or time or movement, lead to or from the Redemption, and his- 
tory should be taught that way. If it is, it will tend to increase 
the glory of God, for it will motivate the practice of the basic 
virtues of a Christian life. 

Division of History—The introduction to any course of study 
or textbook of history, especially of world history, should per- 
haps read somewhat as follows: 

History is the story of man’s mutual relations to God and 
God’s creatures. It is divided into two main parts. First Part 
—From the Creation and the Fall of the human race to the In- 
carnation and Redemption by Jesus Christ. Second Part— 
From the Redemption to the present. 

The central events in the history of the world are: 

1. The creation of the human race. 

2. The fall of the human race. 

3. The promise of a Redeemer to repair the damage caused 
by the fall. 

4. The preparation for the arrival of the Redeemer, partici- 
pated in by every nation in the ancient world. 

5. The arrival of the Redeemer—Incarnation and Nativity. 

6. The Redemption of the human race by the Passion and 
Death of Jesus Christ. 

7. The establishment of the Chureh, Christ’s Mystical Body, 
to carry the graces of redemption to all nations. 

8. The Mystical Body at its work of sanctification and the 
reactions of every nation of the modern world to that work. 
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The history of any nation or people, ancient or modern, the 
story of any period, race or time, fits into this outline and is a 
part of it, and can be properly understood only in that rela- 
tionship. 

The history of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Phoeni- 
cians, the Greeks, the Romans, or of any nation of the ancient 
world should be taught in the light of what it actually was—a 
part of the grand tapestry of preparation for the advent of the 
Redeemer of the human race. The astronomy of the Assyrians, 
the cuneiform, hieroglyphic and alphabetic development of the 
art of consigning thought to the written symbol, the philosophy 
of the Greeks, the government and military skill of the Romans, 
the Jewish people sitting at the crossroads of ancient civiliza- 
tion so that they might leaven all travelers with the remem- 
brance of a Promised Redeemer—these and all other events and 
facts can, and should be, made to fit into the pattern. So can 
such negative contributions as irreligion, polytheism, etc. 

As for the history of the events since the Redemption—it also 
can and must be unified by relation to this central theme. The 
history of the nations of the Old Testament is the story of the 
preparations for the coming of the Redeemer in His Physical 
body and remotely in His Mystical Body. The history of the 
events since the Redemption is the story of the results of that 
coming, the story of the life and development of the Mystical 
Body in its efforts to bring the Redemption to the world. The 
history of any age is merely a small segment of the entire pic- 
ture, meaningless unless fitted into the whole, in the light of 
which it becomes intelligible. Thus must American History, 
Modern History, Ancient and Mediaeval History be taught, if 
they are to be brought to bear, as they should be brought to 
bear, on the central aim—the glory of God by the sanctification 
of men—the story of the vicissitudes of which efforts at sancti- 
fication form what we call history. 

If we teach history in this way, we are not only giving all the 
facts usually taught, but we are at the same time unifying 
knowledge and character, and giving motives to the will for the 
practice of the virtues of faith and hope and charity, of pru- 
dence and justice, and fortitude and temperance. And, if we 
add to this, actual practice in the virtues themselves, we are 
teaching history so that it is education and not merely instruc- 
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tion, formation and not merely information, truth and not just 
knowledge. 

English or Language and the Central Aim—In the teaching of 
English, or of any language, ancient or modern, a similiar uni- 
fication may be effected, though perhaps not so easily. 

English, or any language, is merely an attempt to convey and 
preserve thought by means of spoken or written symbols—an 
attempt to convey and preserve knowledge and truth and wis- 
dom. There are many languages of varying perfection in the 
world, from the lowest, most poorly developed sounds and signs 
of the retarded savage, through the highly developed languages 
of the western world, to the most perfect language in the uni- 
verse, that language which consists of a single Word which con- 
tains and preserves and expresses and is all thought, all knowl- 
edge, all truth, all wisdom—the eternal Word uttered and un- 
derstood completely only by the eternal and consubstantial Fa- 
ther, and issuing forth together with Him in the Spirit of Love. 

Language was given to us by God as a méans to convey and 
preserve truth and wisdom. But God is Truth, and God is 
Wisdom. Human language is, therefore, or should be, merely a 
vehicle for conveying the All-Comprehending Word to men. If 
language helps us to come into possession of this one Word, we 
will possess all knowledge and truth and wisdom. Therefore, 
we must learn language well so that we may be able to hear and 
understand and communicate the truth which alone can enable 
us to live so as to give God the glory which is His right and our 
duty. 

As for literature, it is, in the field of imagination and fancy, 
what history and biography are in the world of fact, merely 
a recording of human life in its relation to the Redemption, 
merely an imaginative record with a basis in fact, of the vary- 
ing success or failure of the Mystical Body in its efforts to sanc- 
tify and save men and thus glorify God. 

If we conceive of languages and literature in this way, as ve- 
hicles, albeit at times misused, yet none the less vehicles to the 
Good by means of the Truth; if we teach them in this light, we 
will again give our students an insight into the perfections of 
God and motives for practicing the basic virtues of a Christian 
life; for we will be showing them that language, just as every 
other branch in the curriculum, has for its supreme objective 
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the glory of God, and we will be giving them reasons for believ- 
ing and trusting and loving a God so wise and good, and mo- 
tives for using language only as a means of spreading and con- 
serving the truth. 

We will not have space within the limits of this article to 
spell out in detail how the sciences, mathematics, the vocational 
subjects and the other branches of the high school program 
should be presented in view of the ultimate aim of education, if 
indeed we had the ability. Suffice it to say that the sciences 
should be taught as contributing to the glory of God first by 
showing the variety and richness of His wisdom and beauty and 
other perfections; secondly, by contributing to the temporal life 
of man on earth by making it easier for him to lead a life 
worthy of a human being when the knowledge gained from the 
sciences is properly used, and by punishing him when this 
knowledge is misapplied. 

Mathematics would tend toward the same end if a knowledge 
of their precision and exactness begot an appreciation of the 
order and exactness in the unity and multiplicity of God’s per- 
fections, and if a knowledge of their usefulness in assisting man 
to use and control his environment unto salvation made him 
love God more; while the vocational subjects, preparing a per- 
son for a station or occupation, have the same ultimate aim of 
God’s glory by helping us to fit into life in that capacity where 
we can best work out our salvation. 

Every subject, then, can and must. converge on the one, cen- 
tral objective of life and of education, on the unifying principle 
which gives coherence to the whole, and intelligibility and direc- 
tion to the parts; to the principle, namely, that the supreme aim 
of education is the glory of God by the divinization (may one 
say it?) of the human race. 

E. 
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JESUIT METHODS IN TEACHING THE VERNACULAR 


When in the early nineteenth century the Jesuits of the re- 
stored Society began to resume their work in education, they 
were confronted with a situation quite different from the Jesuits 
of the 16th century. At the time of the Renaissance, when 
the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum or Plan of Studies was framed, Latin 
was the language of the learned world. Law, medicine, theology, 
mathematics, history, science and philosophy were written in 
Latin, and in that language professors lectured. The situation 
was quite different when the Ratio of the 19th century was 
revised to meet new conditions. The modern languages had 
become the languages of the learned world. 

The students of intermediate education, that period of six 
years between grade and university, had to be taught their own 
language for all the professions except for the Church. The 
revisers of the Ratio recognized this duty, but made no change 
in methods or order except to state that the language should 
be taught as Latin was taught. 

Two difficulties will at once suggest themselves in attempting 
to follow this prescription. Students are beginning Latin but 
are continuing their vernacular, and modern languages con- 
stantly changing have no fixed classics as Latin and Greek have. 
The first difficulty is not formidable. Students who use in con- 
versation a vocabulary sufficient for their needs must go beyond 
talk to formal composition. In the various types of composi- 
tion, students of intermediate schools between grades and uni- 
versity are mostly beginners. Even after four years of high 
school, if we may credit teachers and their texts for colleges, 
most students cannot compose. Quintilian, who was the favorite 
authority of renaissance education and of the Jesuit Ratio, is 
concerned with composition, not with conversation. High school 
students, then, mostly are beginners in that sense. 

The second difficulty, that the vernacular has no outstanding 
authority, like Cicero in Latin, who can be made the chief and 
almost exclusive subject of study, is a more serious difficulty. 
The vernacular is always changing. Following the principles of 
the Ratio the revisers would say, choose authors for close study 
and as models, which students may properly follow in serious 
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compositions, not the archaic, not the noticeably mannered, not 
the eccentric or excessively modern. There will have to be, for 
various types of composition, many Ciceros, and no Lylys or 
Steins. 

As composition is the goal for every one of the six years of 
intermediate education, the authors of the Ratio were selected 
and graded according to the different processes of composition 
and according to the difficulty of the types. Letters were fol- 
lowed by short narrations and descriptions. Next essays exem- 
plified exposition and simple argumentation, and speeches gave 
practice in more formal argumentation and in persuasion. In 
all these processes the standard author, Cicero, is supreme for 
close study and for rivaling in composition. Nepos, Sallust, 
Livy, Tacitus are the historians in order, while Ovid, Vergil and 
Horace and others represent the poets. 

There is a difference of approach to these authors. Every 
student is to be master of prose composition, written or spoken. 
Not every one is to be a poet or historian. For letters, narra- 
tion, description, essays, speeches a very thorough and detailed 
analysis is prescribed. This is the daily prelection, so called, 
which demands a close study of the art or style. Poets and his- 
torians were read more rapidly. As the students are to be prac- 
ticed in verse, more attention is given to the poets, and their help 
for speech style is stressed. In its loftier passage eloquence ap- 
proaches poetry. In history clearness is the chief quality of 
style. That quality is sufficiently taught by the discipline of 
grammar. Interest and force are the stressed qualities after the 
four years of grammar. 

Besides the thorough and rapid approach, there is another 
study of style in what are called academies. In academies 
select students hold debates or read papers or deliver speeches. 
There is one caution to be observed in these three different ways 
of studying an author. Teachers are warned to be on their 
guard against digressions to history or to other erudition. The 
thought is to be grasped fully, but the art of the author is the 
chief and exclusive purpose of the study. The score of sciences 
centering on the classics, though not as numerous formerly as 
now, are not to be brought into intermediate education. One 
does not study the chemistry of pigments in a school of paint- 
ing, and one may illustrate the principles of sculpture with the 
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friable sands of the seashore. Classical magazines and meetings 
of language associations and masters’ essays and doctors’ dis- 
sertations are concerned almost entirely with minute and eru- 
dite subjects which are of interest to specialists alone. Such 
subjects are not in place in the classroom of intermediate edu- 
cation. 

When the authors and their explanation are arranged for 
rapid, for academic and for detailed reading, the Ratio calls for 
a prelection or explanation of the rules of composition. In the 
explanation of the authors the form or art is the aim of the 
teacher, while in the prelection of the precept the substance or 
matter is the chief concern. The precepts or rules represent a 
science, and one does not lecture in geometry or physics upon 
the style of the textbook. The precepts are at once exemplified 
in the author and practiced in composition. The precepts are 
not treated as books of pure science, where at times one subject 
is treated and then laid aside, optics not figuring in acoustics. 
The practical purpose and not the theoretical discussion, art 
and not mere science, is enjoined for the teachers. There is 
repetition with progress, just as there is in the processes of com- 
position. The teacher explains a metaphor in the earlier years, 
leaving the theory of tropes to a later year. The precepts of 
clearness, interest and force are explained in order for sentences, 
paragraphs and connected paragraphs and practiced in the vari- 
ous processes of composition and in the different types of poetry 
and prose. Formal precepts are few at first and live and speak 
in the teacher. As in the beginning the texts of Alvarez and 
Tursellini for grammar and Soarez for rhetoric were used and 
explained with the help of more diffuse works, so down the 
years different textbooks were introduced, embodying examples 
from the vernacular. In all the close cooperation of author, 
precept and practice was always faithfully observed. The Bib- 
liotheca Rhetorum of Gabriel Le Jay, 8.J., is an early example, 
and the Ars Dicendi of Jos. Kleutgen, 8.J., is a more recent text 
for the last classes in intermediate education. 

After the choice of authors and the grading of precepts comes 
actual composition. The general method used from the earliest 
days and proved satisfactory through the ages is the method of 
imitation. Imitation is enjoined in the common rules for the 
intermediate education and is specifically mentioned in every 
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class except the first, where simple sentences for grammatical 
drill do not at first offer much opportunity for rivaling the ex- 
cellent style of the author with original thoughts of the writer. 
Reproduction, or rewriting of a passage from memory after 
reading, is more elementary than imitation. 

Briefly, then, if one is to teach the vernacular according to 
the prescription of the Ratio, he will make the art of composi- 
tion his goal. He will select standard authors to exemplify 
that art in each process of composition. There will be three 
different approaches, detailed, rapid and special in academies. 
In the processes of composition to be used in life by all stu- 
dents—that is, in narration, description, exposition, argumenta- 
tion and persuasion—there will be careful and exact explanation 
in prelections. The types of composition most used by the edu- 
cated, the essay and speech follow the processes in the last 
years. For all of those processes and types there are precepts 
which are to be explained from Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian and 
others or from textbooks embodying the teaching of the ages in 
composition. Precepts are graded and become more profound 
and thorough as the student advances, always with repetition 
of the preceding. Both authors and precepts are directed to 
composition, the only subject, except Catechism, for which re- 
wards were given. Erudition, whether historical, biographical 
or factual, is strictly rationed and to be imparted only where 
necessary or interesting. Even in academies composition is the 
chief subject of study and practice. 

Dr. Norman Foerster of Iowa University, in his presidential 
address to the College English Association in its convention of 
1941, declared: “College teachers did not teach literature well. 
They were so busy with the historical backgrounds that they 
neglected the literary foreground, so busy with the historical 
approach that they kept on approaching and failed to reach the 
object.” That statement describes the immense difference be- 
tween the Ratio ideal and modern practice. 

Conventions, doctorate dissertations, master’s essays and - 
learned lectures are taken up wholly with the amassing of facts, 
with minute and recondite topics of research. If all these scien- 
tific studies were kept in place, they would not be so injurious, 
but they are doled out to college and high school. One teacher 
complained that a certain textbook of composition could not be 
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taught because she would have to give the biographies of two 
score authors whose writings were chosen to illustrate the rules 
of composition. A teacher’s manual devised for the study of a 
speech proposes one hundred questions, seventy-five historical, 
twenty-five critical and not one exercise in speech-writing. All 
science and no art! 

No one can hope to write unless he has read, and so every 
educator must sympathize with the endeavors made to encour- 
age and to compel reading by students. Today, however, there 
is @ growing opposition to the huge tomes and long reading lists 
and to the interminable questions of fact, easy to make and 
easy to multiply. Five minutes with the proper names of Hor- 
ace and a rapid glance at the notes have prepared examiners to 
question students about an ode while the poetry has been com- 
pletely ignored. The questioner has stayed with the geography 
of Soracte, but never in imagination traveled down from its 
gleaming snow-cap to the swaying trees and farther to the ice- 
locked streams below, all in contrast to the sight within where 
the fire needs replenishing and the warmth of wine is begged 
for. The geography will not be of much use through life, but 
the imagination which has gone down that mountain through 
ever-increasing force of winter may go up many a mountain in 
life and invite the writer to glorify the outer world. Art is fer- 
tile. Facts are mostly barren. 

The Ratio, as has been said, made selection of types accord- 
ing to their practical use in life or in their bearing on the art of 
composition. History was read, not to make historians, but to 
master narration and description. Poetry was studied and 
practiced, because to the element of clearness it added the 
qualities of beauty, harmony and developed the imagination, 
so necessary in eloquence. 

Take for instance a novel of Scott which is presented for high 
school study. If the ideal of the Ratio has been rightly de- 
scribed, the novel should be read more rapidly than even history. 
It should be graded, and from it should be taught the processes, 
not the type, which is not practical for composition as a whole. 
Few will be novelists. It might be handled for the art of novel 
composition in an academy of college grade. The story, how- 
ever, in a modern text is prescribed for six weeks regular class 
work in high school. About four hundred questions, nearly all 
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of the events of the novel, are proposed to the student. Even 
were the story actual history, such questioning would be op- 
pressive and have very little educational value except to stack 
the memory with unproductive erudition. 

A high school academy could, of course, treat of a novel. Any 
biographical or historical information which would awaken in- 
terest would be in place, but the main purpose of the academy 
would be to study the writer’s art of narrative, of description, 
of exposition, and even of brief arguments and speeches if such 
were found in the story. Then students would critically appre- 
ciate and try to rival the good art of the novelist on subjects 
with which they were conversant. Their original thoughts 
would be expressed with the excellence of the fine author. Imi- 
tation in this sense is enjoined for every year of intermediate 
education in the Ratio. 

Imitation! That word is not to be mentioned in modern 
teaching. It is taboo. The oldest system, the obligatory system, 
the system actually followed by everyone who has become or is 
becoming a writer, few dare to mention that method. Stevenson 
said, “Like it or not, that is the way to learn to write.” Cole- 
ridge, echoing Reynolds, says, “To admire on principle is the 
way to imitate with originality.” Not a paradox! Originality 
is in the thought, not in the expression, unless one wishes to 
style the eccentricities of Joyce and Stein originality. Besides, 
originality is the last stage of authorship, and is not the aim in 
intermediate education where the purpose is to teach those, who 
are able to converse, the art of composition in its every process 
and type that students will commonly use in life. The Ratio 
had one department—composition. In the modern departmental 
system that is the department often left out. Composition was 
the prize-winner in the Ratio. Composition today will merit no 
academic degrees. In arrangment, in methods, in rewards, most 
modern systems do not teach the vernacular as Latin was 
taught in the Jesuit Ratio. 

Francis P. DoNnNELLY. 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS PARIS 


“The institutions which the Middle Ages have bequeathed to 
us are of greater and more imperishable value even than its 
cathedrals. And the university is distinctly a medieval institu- 
tion—as much so as constitutional kingship, or parliaments, or 
trial by jury.”* So speaks Rashdall, one of the foremost 
authorities on the educational phase of medieval life. Famous 
medieval universities enjoyed an influential position in the world 
of that day; one of the most renowned of these universities was 
Paris. The whole life of Europe, cultural, religious, philosophical, 
and political, was deeply influenced by the learning that ema- 
nated from that greatest of all northern universities, Paris. 

As an institution of learning that gathered great minds from 
every land, to be trained by greater minds from every country 
of Europe, one might expect that Paris would hold a command- 
ing position. Whatever one’s country or achievements, no recog- 
nition could be gained had not that individual at some time 
studied at Paris. To praise a man’s power in those days it was 
enough to say, “One would think he had passed his whole life at 
Paris.” * 

Paris claimed distinction during the Middle Ages as a center 
of theological study. Fostered by princes and supported by 
popes, Paris became the “mother or model of all the univer- 
sities of Europe.”* Examining the early history of Oxford, we 
find that this great university owed its foundation to the de- 
parture of English teachers and students from Paris as a result 
of the struggle between Louis VII of France and Henry II of 
England. Cambridge is indebted to both Oxford and Paris for 
its foundation. During the rift between Pope Innocent III and 
King John in 1209, masters and scholars left Oxford, and ex- 
actly twenty years later there occurred another exodus from 
Paris, thus ensuring the rise of Cambridge as a university. The 
German universities of Cologne, Prague, Vienna and especially 
Heidelberg are confessed imitations of Paris. Ruprecht, in 
founding the University of Heidelberg in 1386, specified that: 


* Rashdall, Medieval Universities, V. 1, p. 3. 
* Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars, pp. 366-67. 
*The Catholic University Bulletin, V. i, p. 347. 
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“It shall be ruled, disposed, and regulated according to the 
modes and maaners accustomed to be observed in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and that as a handmaid of Paris—a worthy one 
let us hope—it shall imitate the steps of Paris in every way 
possible. . . .”* 

If the Roman matron could point to her children and say 
“These are my jewels,” how much more truly may the univer- 
sity that nurtures the intellectual growth and development of 
her children rejoice when they do great things for God and 
country, in religion, in science, in art and in the professions. 
And was there ever a university more richly endowed than Paris 
both in the men who hailed her “Alma Mater” and in those who 
taught under her standard? Their names form a litany of the 
great lights of learning over a stretch of four centuries. Among 
the men, later canonized, there was Aquinas shedding the light 
of his glory in philosophy even down to our own day, acclaimed 
by the great Leo XIII, “Angel of the Schools”; and there was 
Albert the Great, his teacher, who has just been proclaimed by 
Pius XII heavenly patron of studies of natural sciences. And 
there was Ignatius Loyola, illustrious founder of the Society 
of Jesus, together with his six companions, among them Francis 
Xavier, brilliant professor of Paris and renowned orator, and 
Peter Faber, the spiritual director and confidant of Peter Cani- 
sius, the Apostle of Germany. Way back in the beginning 
there was- Bonaventure, the “Seraphic Doctor”; much later 
Francis de Sales, the courageous Apostle of Switzerland. 

Among the great intellects who have not attained the highest 
honor bestowed by the Church, we find this trio of Franciscans: 
Duns Scotus, theologian and gallant founder of the Scotist move- 
ment; Roger Bacon, philosopher, surnamed “Doctor Mirabilis”; 
and Alexander of Hales, the gifted founder of the Franciscan 
School. Two great Dominicans found their way to Paris: Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, the learned master, and Francis de Vittoria, 
remarkable scholar, famed theologian and father of interna- 
tional law. Pope Innocent III, one of the greatest popes of the 
Middle Ages and one of the greatest jurists of his time, studied 
at Paris, as did Otto, Bishop of Freising, who has been called a 
prophet of the newer history. John of Salisbury, Bishop of 
Chartres, and Cardinal Aleander received their training at 


‘Haskins, The Rise of Universities, p. 29. 
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Paris. No less renowned were the two great Englishmen, Robert 
de Winchelsea and Stephen Langton, champions of liberty, both 
of whom held the See of Canterbury. 

Among others were such influential personalities as Erasmus, 
considered by many the greatest scholar of the Renaissance, 
Dean Colet, his ardent colleague, and Bude, the distinguished 
French humanist. When the Renaissance reached Paris she could 
boast of Nicholas of Clemenges, a scholar whose writings were 
an example of truly great classicism. To his work is due a 
great improvement in the theological writing of the period. 
These renowned teachers and scholars came, for the most part, 
not from France but from such foreign lands as England, Lom- 
bardy, and Germany. Truly can it be said that from the 11th 
to the 14th century Paris “drew to itself the intellectual wealth 
of Christendom.” 

Paris was set apart from all other medieval universities by its 
activities in the political life of the time. Unlike the famous 
schools of England, Italy and Germany that shied from partici- 
pation in affairs of the state, Paris frequently made itself felt 
as & prominent and influential factor in the political life of 
France. Indeed, time and time again, the great doctors of Paris 
interested themselves more in the problems of party factions 
than in. the intellectual welfare of their students, thus making 
the University appear as a principal department of state rather 
than an institution of higher learning. As Rashdall so aptly 
puts it, “Its masters played as important a part in medieval 
politics as men of the pen or of the tongue could well play in an 
age governed by the sword.”* The political influence of Paris 
was most strongly felt after the period of its great intellectual 
brilliancy. 

We find Paris first exerting herself in politics in the mid- 
fourteenth century but it was during the reign of Charles VI 
that the University gained unrivaled prominence as an effective 
mediator. From 1405 until 1422, when the struggle between 
the Burgundians and the Armagnacs was raging, the University, 
although siding with the former, endeavored to act as mediator 
between the two parties to restore peace. The University mas- 
ters, attempting to explain her preeminence in political affairs, 


*Rashdall, Medieval Universities, pp. 540-41. 
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said that Paris desired to act as the “loyal daughter of the king,” 
to be and to remain unpartisan, and, as a kind mediator, to 
exhort both parties to make a settlement, for by the very nature 
of her profession it is her duty to labor for peace “as she always 
has been accustomed to do.”* It was at the suggestion of the 
University of Paris that the leaders of the two factions were re- 
placed by others more peace-loving. The University during 
these years was a moider of public opinion, a medium through 
which the court could address itself to the nation and the voice 
of the nation could reach the court. Time and time again the 
University took sides with the people against some provisional 
ruler; in a few instances she reversed her position and cham- 
pioned the cause of the monarch. 

Just as Paris acted as arbitrator and peacemaker, so, too, she 
filled the role of political reformer. Zealously laboring to im- 
prove the French government, Paris made herself heard through 
the discourses given by her teachers and scholars on means of 
reforming such important phases of government as the king’s 
council, the judiciary, the army and taxation.’ As early as 
1413, Paris led the then current agitation for reform resulting 
in the adoption of the Cabochian Ordinance, Medieval France’s 
facsimile of England’s Magna Charta. Seeking the establish- 
ment of more effective law in France, various doctors of the 
University cooperated with the Parliament of Paris in examin- 
ing and evaluating measures to be enacted against such evildoers 
as habitually roamed about pillaging the king’s loyal subjects.* 

Unfortunately, the rise of the spirit of nationalism can to a 
certain extent be traced to Paris. The student body and faculty 
of Paris were separated into four nations, namely, the Isles of 
France, Normandy, Picardy, and England. National enmities 
sometimes grew and developed here. Because of the fact that 
her student body and faculty were drawn from every corner of 
Europe, Paris took on an international character that made her 
a power in European politics. 

England seems to be the European power that, so far as perma- 
nent values are concerned, profited most from the University. 
The influence of Paris on England’s development in democracy 


* American Historical Review, V. 6, pp. 440-41. 
* American Historical Review, V. 6, p. 441. 
* American Historical Review, V. 6, p. 442. 
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was especially manifested in the persons of Stephen Langton 
and Robert de Winchelsea. Langton, de Winchelsea, and prac- 
tically all the leaders in England’s fight for political liberty 
in the 12th. and 13th centuries obtained their training either 
in whole or in part at the University of Paris. Langton, when 
he wrung from King John the Magna Charta, acted on principles 
received during his student days at the University. Robert de 
Winchelsea, who was the leader in molding English political 
thought during the latter part of the 13th and beginning of the 
14th century, actualized the political principles he had imbibed 
as a student from Thomas Aquinas, then teaching at Paris. 
When Archbishop de Winchelsea forced Edward I to sign the 
Seven Articles ensuring the protection of rights to the people, 
he called upon fundamental principles found in the philosophy 
of Aquinas, namely, that “custom counts for more in favor of a 
particular observance than does the authority of the sovereign 
who has no power to frame laws except as representing the 
_people.® The Archbishop held that Edward, in taxing his sub- 
jects for reasons other than the common good, was acting against 
custom. 

Perhaps, if the disorders prevalent during the reign of Charles 
VI, which well-nigh ruined the French nation as well as the 
University of Paris, had also characterized the reigns of his suc- 
cessors, Paris would have retained her position as an influential 
factor in French politics. Gross makes a comment worthy of 
our attention, “It is not surprising that during the disorders of 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century, when a mad king sat 
on the throne and the realm was rent asunder by party strife, 
the great school of Paris should assert its influence in behalf 
of peace and good government.”*® With the accession of 
Charles VII and that of his three successors to the throne of 
France the secular arm ruled with added vigor and the influence 
of Paris was gradually lessened until finally the University was 
no longer respected as a molder of political theory and practice. 

The influence of Paris, remarkable as it was in secular affairs, 
was naturally greater in the sphere of theology. Scholastic the- 
ology triumphed over reactionism and Paris assumed the primacy 
among the Church’s theological centers of learning. It was 


*McNamara, American Democracy and Christian Doctrine, p. 20. 
* American Historical Review, V. 6, p. 445. 
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through this theological dictatorship that Paris was able to keep 
northern France comparatively free of the inquisition since the 
work of this court was carried on by the University in an effec- 
tive though mild manner. Public opinion was a strong factor 
in determining the attitudes and policies of the secular theo- 
logians at Paris who directed its theological study, rendering them 
at times almost too tolerant in matters of theological discus- 
sions. Under English influence the theologians of the University 
condemned Joan of Arc for heresy. Paris later retracted the 
decision but never succeeded in absolving herself of her guilt. 

The censorship of Paris reached the spiritual writings of all 
Europe. In 1521, the Faculty of Theology at Paris condemned 
Luther’s writings and four months later the Parliament of Paris 
proclaimed that anyone possessing such writings and refusing 
to give them up would be liable to fine or imprisonment. 

Generally speaking, down to the Western Schism in 1378, 
Paris rendered great service to the Church, and the popes showed 
their appreciation by patronizing Paris and discouraging the 
erection of chairs of theology elsewhere except in Italy. Paris 
was for three centuries the model for other great universities, 
the recognized home of learning, the dispenser of the democratic 
ideal of government, the center of great literature and the hand- 
maid of Rome. 

The attitudes and actions taken by Paris during the Western 
Schism mark the beginning of her decline. Having already dis- 
graced herself at the trial of Joan of Arc, she again broke faith 
with her proud heritage and betrayed Scholastic Theology to 
become the stronghold of Gallicanism. The Church is still reap- 
ing the golden wheat sown by Paris in her glorious years and 
binding the cockle which she planted in the period of her decline. 
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YOUTH IN THE C.C.C. 


On July 1st last, by the simple expedient of refusing to ap- 
_ propriate its budget, the Congress terminated the existence of 

the most popular of all the New Deal youth agencies, the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. Strangely enough, the triple C became 
a war casualty long before certain of its companion agencies 
which were continuously under journalistic fire for boon-dog- 
gling, leaf-raking, and check-scattering had succumbed. Almost 
simultaneously with its unexpected demise, the American Youth 
Commission issued its critical appraisal of the Corps written by 
Kenneth Holland and Frank Hill and called “Youth in the 
C.C.C.” 

Chiefly because the basic ideas, plans, and policies underlying 
the C.C.C. are inevitably bound to return shortly after the 
reestablishment of peace, this analysis of the first federal youth 
corps is of special interest to students of American youth prob- 
lems. In the light of what we learned from the C.C.C. we shall 
be able to plan more intelligently for its future successor. 

Approximately three million young Americans between the 
ages of 17 and 23 spent some time as members of the Corps. 
Its average enlistment was 250,000 men. There are two obser- 
vations that should be noted on the Holland-Hill estimate of 
the C.C.C. First, the samplings upon which certain generaliza- 
tions were made were scarcely adequate—419 case studies, tests 
given to 9,000 enrollees, and an experimental training program 
conducted in 10 selected camps. 

Second, the authors are strongly biased in favor of the Euro- 
pean work camp notion and consequently look for certain char- 
acteristics in the C.C.C. which the President and Congress did 
not incorporate into it. 

Even in the spring of 1932 an account of European practices, 
with suggestions for their application to American conditions, 
had been prepared by one of the authors of this volume, and 
about four hundred copies of it had been distributed among 
Congressmen and other influential persons. 

There were three possible ways in which European camps 
could have influenced the C.C.C. at the time of its conception, 
or just after its birth. They could have served as models as to 
buildings and general administration, they could have shown 
possibilities in the way of work projects and the handling of 
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work, and they could have demonstrated how discussions and 
other educational activities could be carried on. For one reason 
or another it seems quite clear that they exerted no immediate 
influence in any of these phases of camp life. . . . 

From the European camps the new American youth corps 
could have learned much about how an idealistic enthusiasm can 
surround labor service. It might also have learned about pos- 
sibilities for group discussion and general education. 

But the origins of the respective movements in the two conti- 
nents were different. In Europe, idealists and students had 
fostered the first activity. They brought to their centers yo 
men and women with a passion for observation and informa 
study. International good will and national good bulked large 
in the thought and talk of the workers. In America, the federal 
government had launched the program, and its idealism, inter- 
preted to enrollees by forest and park officials, ran in one chan- 
nel—the conservation of natural resources. (The C.C.C. has 
usually done a good job of impressing upon its men the value 
of this great task.) International good will and national destiny 
were of deep interest to millions of Americans, including of 
course the President; but the C.C.C. in its beginnings was never 
thought of by its sponsors or its officials as an agency for ex- 
ploring social or political problems. Nor did education of any 
organized kind seem to those in authority to be needful for the 
250,000 young men whom they controlled. It was rather thought 


that healthful work and good scenery would be an ample fare 
for enrollees. 


President Roosevelt was given congressional authority to es- 
tablish the C.C.C. on March 31, 1933. In political speeches 
during the campaign, he had forecast the general plan of the 
“tree army.” In July of 1933, the plans had gotten off paper 
and the C.C.C. was 


a central office at Washington, and innumerable area and local 
offices throughout the country. It is tents, barracks, adminis- 
tration buildings, shops, latrines, and “hospitals.” It is trucks, 
graders, pneumatic drills, tractors, derricks. It is selection 
agents, army officers, cooks, doctors, work superintendents, fore- 
men, and enrollees swinging picks, shovels, sledges, spades, and 
hammers. More than 330,000 men, including officials, are busy 
with the affairs of the once theoretical “tree army.” It seems 
like magic. Actually it is the result of swift planning and 
incalculable hard work. 


The choice of the first Director, who, his successor once told me, 
was a martyr to job, came about because of the opposition of or- 
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ganized labor to the Corps. On March 25, 1933, William Green 
had told the press: 

The regimentation of labor through enlistment in the Civilian 

Conservation Corps, under military discipline and control, will, 
in my judgment, awaken feelings of grave apprehension in the 
minds and hearts of labor. 
To reassure labor the Directorship was given to Robert Fechner, 
vice-president of the International Association of Machinists. 
When Fechner died in January, 1940, he was succeeded by 
James J. McEntee, who was likewise a vice-president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. 

Further “politics” incidental to the birth of the C.C.C. was 
the lobby of the World War I Veterans who on March 11, 1933, 
secured authorization for 28,225 veterans as enrollees; and the 
Office of Indian Affairs which cleared rights for 14,861 Indians 
as enrollees. To conciliate local politicians a quota of 35,250 
“lems”—local experience men—was set. This, together with 
the fact that several governmental agencies—the Departments 
of War, Agriculture, Interior, and Labor—as well as the Vet- 
erans Administration, the Office of Indian Affairs, the General 
Land Office, the Office of Education, the W.P.A. and the F.E.R.A. 
collaborated in the management and operation of the Corps, 
made the smooth, efficient, working of the C.C.C. something of 
a modern miracle of administrative skill. Unlike the loosely 
organized and state controlled N.Y.A., the C.C.C. was tightly 
knit from an organizational viewpoint with administrative con- 
trol centered in Washington, then broken down into the 9 army 
corps areas of the country, which in turn were divided into dis- 
tricts containing a number of individual camps. 

The recruitage of the corps was governed by two ideas: to 
provide work relief for the enrollee and his family back home, 
and the conservation and development of the national resources 
of the country. Holland and Hill believe that a third idea— 
education, training—should have been added and, in fact, should 
have been the dominant characteristic. The intellectual caliber 
of the enrollees was poor—the average boy finished eight and 
three-quarters school grades, and it took him eleven years to do 
it. Economically and socially, and to a lesser extent, physi- 
cally, he came from the less fortunate third of American society. 
Few of them had ever been employed previously and, of the 
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two-thirds who stayed in the Corps for their agreed enlistment 
period, practically all concurred in the judgment: “It made a 
man of me.” 

For the most part Holland and Hill find fault with the way 
the C.C.C. was conducted. They concede the good that was 
accomplished but decry the failure to have accomplished greater 
good. Much of this fault-finding is traceable to their previously 
mentioned bias in favor of European work camps I question 
the validity of some of their generalizations because of the 
scanty factual data upon which assertions are made. Thus for 
example, when discussing “Morals in the Camps” the authors 
say: 


On the whole these attitudes (respecting gambling, drunken-. 


ness and sex) and habits are certainly not high in moral quality. 
Indeed, they reflect a lack of serious moral outlook so general 
that the majority of C.C.C. enrollees might almost. be described 
as unmoral. They tend to take drinking, gambling, and sexual 
intercourse as so many activities which they may or may not 
engage in, but which they certainly know to be common and 
which they do not feel called upon to condemn. As a matter 
of fact, gambling on the modest scale which enrollee income per- 
mits is apparently common, and so are sex relations with 
women. Drinking is less common and is admitted by most en- 
rollees to be unwise if done to excess; many C.C.C. youth regard 
it as reprehensible. 

The prevalence of sex relations with women is perhaps the 
most startling fact which the interviews brought to light. Not 
one boy in a dozen stated that he had never had sexual inter- 
course; most enrollees clearly regarded intercourse as a normal 
if sometimes infrequent practice for them. The majority re- 
ported having relations with girls of their own class in their 
communities. Some admitted visiting prostitutes. 


If this vaguely worded but seriously significant extract uses 
words in their proper sense, it implies that eleven out of twelve 
of some three million former C.C.C. boys were, in scriptural 
language, fornicators. Because of the sweeping and shameful 
character of such an indictment against the moral character of 
the three million C.C.C. “alumni” I wrote to a number of 
former C.C.C. chaplains. One of them, a priest, who spent 
three years in the work, having had charge of over fifty camps 
' during that period, and having had thousands of personal inter- 
views with enrollees, says plainly: 
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I can say from experience that the statement is grossly ex- 
aggerated. My statement would be that two boys out of twelve 
has experienced sexual intercourse while in the C.C.C., and 
there is every reason to believe that they practiced it prior to 
entrance into the C.C.C. I would say that 90 per cent of the 
enrollees never had sexual intercourse during their enrollment 
period. We must remember that most of the boys were between 
the ags of 18 and 21, and the majority were clean-cut young 
fellows. When the C.C.C. was started in 1932, many of the boys 
came from the slums of the large cities, and they were tough 
customers, but most of these boys spent one or two periods of 
six months in the C.C.C., and they were supplanted by boys 
from the smaller communities and rural districts. This group 
had many fine traits of character, and morally their lives were 
of a fine caliber. It is true that occasionally one would have 
sexual relations, but the percentage was very small. Medical 
officers would attest to that statement. Rarely was a venereal 
disease found. The percentage that visited prostitutes was ex- 
ceedingly small. 

These statements are based on three years’ experience among 
C.C.C. enrollees. I have interviewed thousands of enrollees. 
In those three years I had at least 50 camps under my jurisdic- 
tion. I think they were a fine group of boys, and I would chal- 
lenge anyone who would cast any evil reflections on their good 
name. 


Another chaplain, a Protestant, who worked in some two hun- 
dred C.C.C. camps from 1935-1937 and 1939 to date, over five 
years, and had supervision of six other chaplains, speaks feel- 
ingly of this indictment: 


It is not fair, let alone showing a spirit of good sportsmanship, 
to judge such a large organization by the number of youth that 
would normally constitute only 2 companies. Forming a judg- 
ment on such a basis would appear to be more in the line of 
revealing personal ignorance or a desire to falsely color the 
picture. 

Some of the enrollees undoubtedly experienced sexual relations 
and some may have visited prostitutes, in fact I know of some 
that did; but to make a statement that “they reflect a lack of 
serious moral outlook so general that a majority of C.C.C. en- 
rollees might almost be described as unmoral” is a gross mis- 
statement of facts. The same statement might be made of 
certain high schools I have been familiar with, but to state that 
all of the youth in our secondary school system of this country 
are unmoral is pure foolishness. I have heard the camp doctors 
and chaplains deal with the various dangers envolved in promis- 
cuity, both from a moral and health standpoint. Sure, there 
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has been some sex indulgence, and probably some gambling 
(though it was against regulations), and no doubt some drink- 
ing. But I would challenge anyone to show that these enrollees, 
who indulged in these experiences, did so because of the C.C.C. 

I would be inclined to frankly state that such a generalization 
as indicated in the paragraphs you quote as coming from Hol- 
land and Hill cannot be classified as reliable . . . and certainly 
the source was too limited to establish a dictum. 


In the closing page of their review, Holland and Hill, fore- 
going what they call their previous “judicial attitude,” pay this 
encomium to the Corps: 


Let us remember that the C.C.C. has been millions of Amer- 
ican youths pouring into the camps with doubt and often des- 
perate hope, often passive and discouraged and wondering about 
the future. Let us remember that millions have streamed back 
from the camps browned and stalwart and vigorous, with re- 
newed courage, with better routines of living, with work skills 
they had not possessed, and with ambitions born in the camps. 


Let us remember that the Corps has been a gloriously aggres- 
sive agency, with a spirit of accomplishing the impossible— 
commanders and superintendents and advisers battling with 
merchants and chambers of commerce and their own superiors— 
“Our boys need these things and they are going to have them!” 
And it has been enrollees full of the same spirit—“Sure, we’ll 
build a schoolhouse out of hours! Can’t we get logs from the 
forest!” “Let’s landscape the camp!” “Let’s build a baseball 
field!” Let us remember that these boys have been proud of 
their work, and recognized its meaning for their land—‘We 
made a public park where there was nothing but brush and 
trees!” “We built a lake!” “We made a museum and a nature 
trail and, boy, they were something to see!” 

And let us remember the C.C.C. youth have carried this spirit 
of accomplishment back into farms, little towns, and cities. Let 
us remember that they have set tens of millions of Americans 
to talking about them, to praising their labor and their spirit. 

Yes, the C.C.C. will live through its accomplishments and 
its energy. It has put an imprint upon service to youth and by 
youth which will not easily be effaced, and which future agencies 
for young American manhood must seek to match or excel. 


TANNER. 
Director, Youth Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 
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UPON WHAT DOES SUCCESSFUL TEACHING DEPEND? 


Today, one hears much on the subject of “Integration” and 
educators seem agreed that the real work of integration rests 
with the teacher. While all knowledge is self-knowledge, still 
the importance of the teacher cannot be over-estimated, for it 
is the teacher that makes the school. In the words of our late 
Holy Father, Pius XI: 

“Perfect schools are not so much the result of good methods 
as of good teachers; teachers who are thoroughly prepared and 
well-grounded in the matter they have to teach; who possess 
the intellectual and moral qualifications required by their im- 
portant office; who cherish a pure and a holy love for the youths 
confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, 
of which these children are the children of predilection; and 
who have therefore sincerely at heart the true good of family 
and country.” 


Religion is the basic factor in the integration of learning, and 
the fact that this permeating influence of religion must be the 
dominant chord of the whole process of learning cannot be over- 
looked. Upon the teacher rests the responsibility of making 
this influence felt. 

The personality of the teacher includes his academic learning 
and his professional skill; but it goes far beyond these. One 
must develop attitudes and ideals which, more than any other 

‘single thing, determine what we call personality. The teacher 
whose personality is integrated will have a definite philosophy 
‘of education which he follows in all his work. If our Catholic 
schools mean anything at all, they stand for a definite philos- 
ophy of life. Their chief endeavor, then, must be to communi- 
cate this philosophy of life to their students! The chief instru- 
mentalities for instilling this philosophy of life into its students 
will be worthy personalities on its administrative and teaching 
staffs, who, in their own daily lives, display this philosophy in 
action. 

The purpose of all teaching should be unification. This is the 
very raison d’étre of Catholic education, to instill into its stu- 
dents a purpose in living, to give then a vantage point from 
which they will see life steadily and see it whole. Logical and 
experienced educators exert an untold amount of influence in 
the way of building up attitudes and mental habits in those 
under their direction. Self-activity and a wholesome spirit of 
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objective introspection supply the necessary background for 
the inner organization of our minds. Integration means the 
combination of the ideal and the practical. A well-trained in- 
tellect links truth with truth, keenly aware of the harmony 
which exists among all subjects. This unity of truth should 
characterize and bind together all learning activities. Religion, 
then, cannot be set aside without crippling, even destroying this 
unity. We must not separate it from our moral training, but 
so coordinate it with life and studies that it becomes an integral 
part of us, the animating principle of right living. 

A proper perspective, a true sense of values, and a sense of 
responsibility, such as that furnished by religion and the moral 
code working in unison, when made effective in our daily life, 
will provide the only true, solid foundation for a well-rounded 
personality. Vague and undefined principles are not capable of 
producing results; there must be a definite content which is 
requisite for an intellectual stimulant producing proper conduct 
patterns. A theory of teaching which sharpens the senses and 
the intelligence, while it does nothing to strengthen the will, is 
one-sided! Fundamentally, teaching is leadership. It is essen- 
tially the art of stimulating and guiding the activity of another 
person’s mind. 

We hear of classes in “Character Education” today, in 
which public schools are trying to make up for the loss which 
they suffer in not being permitted to teach religion in their sys- 
tem of education; but can character education be taught as a 
something segregated from the other branches? The writer is 
convinced that character education can best be taught through 
the unifying process of integration; that the subjects of history, 
literature, and science must be permeated with the influencing 
factor of religion. The child’s contact with the realities of life 
should be gradually increased as his knowledge, experience, and 
exercise of will progress. Only when he has achieved the per- 
fection of being able to face without fear, and resist without 
regret, the gravest temptations against the moral law can he be 
said to have developed a strong will; only then can it be said 
that he has learned character! 

In education the essential is not programs and methods, but 
able and devoted men; not the things taught, but the spirit in 
which they are taught. To attempt to teach morality as a sep- 
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arate something and not to recognize that it ought to penetrate 
and dominate our studies is a fatal error. The best teaching 
consists in knowing how to make the student put forth effort, 
creating a desire in him to become a scholar. To eliminate all 
difficulties is as unwise as to present no difficulties, yet it is 
always well for the learner to have a good teacher who makes 
difficult things seem easy. What the soul is to the body, that 
the teacher is to the school. The teacher’s value lies more in 


what he is than in what he knows, and bookworms are, as a 
rule, incompetent teachers. Dynamic knowledge is the power 


to achieve, and such power is essential in the personality of the 
teacher. The very presence of a brave, noble, generous, cheerful 
man illumines and strengthens. He compels recognition and 
obedience though he neither speak nor command, and they who 
have known him never lose faith in human nature or in the 
worth of knowledge and virtue! 

The teacher’s personality, far more than his learning, deter- 
mines his value as an educator. McKenny says: “Should one 
ask a thousand superintendents what is the one fundamental 
and basic qualification they look for in the teachers they em- 
ploy, ten hundred of them would reply, ‘Personality’.” Or as 
Bishop Spalding once said, “It is not the teacher’s knowledge, 
his eloquence, his tact and skill, which are the true educational 
forces, but himself, his mind, his character, his will.” If the 
young are to be led to yearn for learning, and to become self- 
active in the pursuit of excellence, the teacher’s personality 
more than his words must be their inspiration and their guide. 
The word “parent” includes both father and mother, and the 
teacher stands in the place of both; he represents the authority 
of the father and the love of the mother, for he stands in loco 
parentis to the child. While the teacher has opportunity, he 
also has responsibility. The good teacher is not looking for the 
reward he will receive, but to the help he can be to his pupils. 

Education in the highest sense requires the contact of per- 
sonality with personality; and as a corollary it is more impor- 
tant for boys and girls to come into contact with men and 
women of high character than to live in the most affluent homes, 
or to attend the most splendidly equipped schools. Famous 
educators may plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the un- 
known teacher who guides the young. He may live in obscurity 
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and contend with hardships, but he keeps watch along the 
borders of darkness and makes the attack on the trenches of 
ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to 
conquer the evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He 
communicates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and 
girls the best treasures of his mind. As Van Dyke says, “Knowl- 
edge may be gained from books; but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted by personal contact.” 


The dynamic teacher may not train his boys and girls to be | 
great engineers or literary successes but he does much more, He , 


implants in their minds and hearts ambitions and aspirations to 
become worthy members of society, to do the things that are 
worth while. Personality gives conviction, animation, piquancy 
to the teaching. A great teacher does not live for himself, but 
for his pupils, and for the truth which he imparts. His position 
is one of influence. He cannot communicate anything directly, 
not even knowledge. He operates by suggestion, by persuasion, 
by stimulation. He may be religious without being able to 
make religious students; learned without being able to produce 
scholarly students. Good teaching must recognize the variety 
of human nature and fit stimuli to individuals; or, if that is 
impossible, choose those stimuli which are for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, or of the most deserving. The real 
teacher will understand children. From a storehouse of knowl- 
edge he will interpret the problems of childhood, bridging the 
gap between curriculum and learning, book and pupil, placing 
him in a frame of mind where learning will be both natural and 
pleasant because the learner will be actively engaged in his 
own learning. 

Father Russell complains that “The educators of the country 
are more confused and lacking in unity than are the students.” 
Today, with the nation suffering from perjury, graft, divorce, 
suicide, overcrowded asylums and prisons, knowledge without 
character is seen to be very much of a detriment. While some 
groups are earnestly seeking a technique of character training, 
other teachers, often in the same building, are expounding class 
hatred, communism, free love. This is indeed a terrible admis- 
sion for anyone to make, that the “educators of the country are 
more lacking in unity than are the students,” and yet how true 
it is! We hear Dr. Rugg of Columbia University admitting, 
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“Educators today are looking for a new synthesis of knowledge” 
and Dr. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, “How can we 
shed the lux when we do not know the veritas?” When we 
find our educators groping about in such utter darkness, it is 
proof enough that integration in the secular schools is not suc- 
ceeding. Had they some basic factor as religion to use in their 
integrative process, the mystery for them would be solved. 

The teacher is an artist and the material he works with is 
the human soul. The sculptor moulds the block of marble to 
beauty of form; the painter uses color to bring forth his vision 
of loveliness; the architect shows his skill by piling up great 
palaces of stone; the doctor works to preserve our bodily health; 
the lawyer for the defense of our rights; the politician for the 
development of the civil state; the soldier to defend our lib- 
erties. But the teacher is doing something higher and nobler 
than all these, for his work is directly with the human soul 
itself. Hence, we understand why teaching was the profession 
adopted by Christ when He came to reform the world. To it 
He devoted all His matchless energies; by it He has revolution- 
ized the world. Can anything bring home to us more clearly 
the dignity and importance of the vocation of the religious 
teacher than the fact that it is a sharing in and a carrying on of 
the same work begun by Christ Himself? 

By upholding the rights and the dignity of man, by insisting 
upon the necessity of education for all, by boldly proclaiming its 
fundamental principle of religious training, by observing and 
teaching the principle of order, Catholic education harmonizes 
perfectly with the principles, ideals, and spirit of a true democ- 
racy. What we need today is more teachers capable of exerting 
the proper influence upon the minds of American youth; teachers 
with dynamic personalities whose own philosophy of education 
recognizes that “Religion, morality and knowledge are necessary 
for good government.” Our children must be trained to respect 
authority! They must have a sense of responsibility to them- 
selves, to their country, to their God. 

The teacher who loves children and who loves Christ and His 
Church is bound to make a successful teacher. It follows from 
this that if we are to make our religious teaching practical we 
must have a thorough knowledge of what is required of us as 
teachers. We must sow in the hearts and souls of the children 
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entrusted to our care the seeds of Christian life which will later 
blossom forth into lives of virtue and holiness. It is not the, 
child-centered school we need, but the Christ-centered school. In 
the Christian school pupils learn leadership through obedience, 
independence through self-control, initiative through discipline, 
and freedom through self-restraint. 

As teachers we have a great responsibility. We can either 
build up or tear down the structure offered for our guidance. The 
sculptor can strike away at the block of marble before him; 
then, if he does not succeed, if his efforts prove fruitless, he can 
dispose of the material. Even though the marble be expensive, 
it can be replaced; not so with the teacher, for his material is 
that of the human child, and what could be more precious? 
What more precious, then, than the responsibility to train -this 
child to higher ideals of living? In the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity we find a perfect exemplar of all the qualifications of a 
good teacher: a strong, yet many-sided and winning personality, 
a sinless life, a complete mastery of the truths to be taught, a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, and a consummate ability 
to teach. There is perfect integration! It is the ability to know 
human nature that is perhaps the most important, a natural con- 
sequence of a perfectly integrated personality. 

In dealing with our students let us follow the advice given by 
the Reverend Raymond G. Kirsch, who says: 

“Preserve a sincere and kindly interest in every student who 
comes under your direction; help him to know that your great- 
est concern and deepest interest is his welfare; help him to 
realize that his problems are your problems and that your 
greatest reward will be found in his success and happiness; help 
him to see that you are happy not in finding faults to correct 
but rather in praising the steps in his self-improvement; help 
him to understand that his mistakes will not upset your bal- 
ance but that they destroy his progress and weaken his self- 
respect as well as the respect which others should have for him; 
in fine, let him realize that you stand alongside his parents, 
under God, to help him to the position of honor and dignity 
that God expects of him.” 

Greater usefulness to society and to self is the basis for greater 
happiness. And so let us follow the Model Teacher of all times! 
Success will attend our efforts, for we shall no longer be idealiz- 


ing but realizing the Ideal. 
Sister Seramour, §.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS REVIEW ROLE OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
IN NATION’S WAR EFFORT 


Present-day problems in the field of Catholic Education were 
surveyed by the Advisory Committee of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the National Catholic Welfare Conference at its first 
meeting, held at St. Gregory’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 
29 and 30. 

The Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati and Episcopal Chairman of the N.C.W.C. Department of 
Education, presided. The Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop 
of Manchester and President of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, was present and participated in the delibera- 
tions. The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education, gave a detailed account of the war- 
time activities of the Department. 

In general, Catholic schools and colleges have put themselves 
at the disposal of the Government and have cooperated whole- 
heartedly with all requests to assist in the war effort, it was 
pointed out. This cooperation they stand ready to continue and 
augment in every way possible, it was added. 

It was announced as the conviction of the Advisory Committee 
that sound democratic procedure requires that the Government 
make fullest use of voluntary agencies whenever possible and 
that it is not in the interests of the preservation of freedom for 
the State to accomplish its purposes exclusively through public 
agencies. The cooperation of privately supported educational 
institutions, it was declared, should be sought and encouraged 
and, as far as the war effort is concerned, no distinction should 
be made between them and tax-supported schools. 

The work of the Wartime Commission of the United States 
Office of Education, of which Dr. Johnson is a member, was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The Advisory Committee also 
gave much attention to the relations of the colleges and univer- 
sities to the War Manpower Commission which at the present 
time is formulating plans for mobilizing and utilizing the facil- 
ities of higher education for war service training. 

The Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.8.A., who is a member 
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of committees that have been advising the army and navy con- 
cerning higher education, reported on the present status of the 
Army and Navy Enlisted Corps. 

The committee, it was announced, looks with favor on the en- 
listed reserve programs which the various armed forces have 
announced for college students. It was felt that they offered 
young men a patriotic opportunity to place themselves at the 
service of their country and at the same time to continue their 
education and thus to prepare themselves for more effective serv- 
ice both in the emergency and during the post-war period. 

However, the committee announced, it was recognized that 
these programs to date are not enjoying the fullest measure of 
success and that there is considerable confusion both among ad- 
ministrators and students concerning the best way of meeting the 
various demands of government in wartime. The committee 
subscribed to the statement on higher education and the war 
which was issued by a group of college presidents at a conference 
in Baltimore on July 15 and 16 and which recommended that the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Director of 
Selective Service, and the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission take immediate steps to assure effective and continuing 
cooperation between the agencies they represent and higher edu- 
cation. 

The committee expressed the conviction that the current 
Federal plan of loans to students, though limited, is based on 
sound public policy, since it enables properly qualified students, 
who otherwise might be barred by economic circumstances, to 
prepare for positions for leadership. 

The committee expressed its disapproval of Senate Bill 1313 
which would appropriate $300,000,000 annually for the purpose 
of assisting states and territories in meeting financial emergen- 
cies in education and in reducing inequalities of educational op- 
portunity. The danger that any program of general Federal aid 
to education might eventually lead to Federal control was recog- 
nized. At the same time it was noted that Senate Bill 1313 
exclusively rules out any aid to those parents who are sending — 
their children to non-public schools. 

Current proposals for the day care of children whose mothers 
are employed in war industries were examined and the danger 
that ill-advised measures might have a very bad ultimate effect 
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on family life was stressed. The committee expressed the con- 
viction that mothers of small children should be employed only 
after all other labor pools have been exhausted and that what- 
ever plans are adopted for the care of children should be pred- 
icated on the preservation of the integrity of the home. 

The committee was greatly impressed with the importance of 
Pan-American collaboration. It saw in it a golden opportunity 
for Catholic universities and colleges in the United States to 
assist the Federal Government in its efforts to establish more 
friendly relations with our neighbors to the south and at the 
same time to effect a closer Catholic solidarity. between Catho- 
lics of the two continents. 

Plans were discussed for the development of a coordinating 
agency in the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference for the purpose of facilitating and advancing 
this work by directing and unifying the efforts of Catholic 
schools. 

The committee noted that various proposals had been put 
forth in government circles to tax the sources of revenue of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It saw the danger that measures of 
this kind might eventually open the door to the taxation of other 
church properties. All present agreed that the greatest vigilance 
is necessary in this regard and it would be helpful to all were 
some method found whereby information concerning local tax 
proposals would be made generally available to Catholic educa- 
tional authorities. 

Among the members of the Advisory Committee present at the 
meeting were: the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Acting 
Rector of the Catholic University of America; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John J. Bonner, Superintendent of Schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia; tle Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 0.8.B., 
Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn.; the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati; the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Presi- 
dent of Villanova College; the Very Rev. Thomas A. Steiner, 
C.8.C., Provincial of the Holy Cross Fathers, Notre Dame, Ind.; 
the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of St. 
Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; the Rev. Dr. James 
A. W. Reeves, President of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J., President of Loyola University of South, 
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New Orleans; the Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, Superintendent 
of Schools of the Archdiocese of Louisville; the Rev. Leo M. 
Byrnes, Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of Mobile; the 
Rev. Huber M. Newell, Superintendent of Schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Denver; the Rev. Roger J. Connole, Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese of St. Paul; the Rev. Carroll F. 
Deady, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Detroit; 
the Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., of Niagara University, Niag- 
ara, N. Y.; the Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8.J, of Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati; the Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., of Providence 
College, Providence, R. I.; Brother Ambrose, C.F.X., Superior 
General of the Xaverian Brothers, Baltimore; Brother Eugene 
A. Paulin, 8.M., of Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo., and 
Brother A. Philip, F.8.C., of New York. 


AMERICA’S SCHOOLS AT WAR 


This year the schools of America will have an opportunity to 
tell the full extent of their wartime service through the nation- 
wide Schools at War Program being launched late this month. 

This Schools at War Program is sponsored by the War Savings 
Staff of the Treasury Department in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education and its Wartime Commission. It is designed 
to intensify and unify the war activities of every school. 

Through local and state exhibits of all Schools at War activ- 
ities and demonstrations the entire nation will see the splendid 
work of the teachers and students of America. Through a tre- 
mendous national exhibit—America’s Schools at War—the out- 
standing displays and reports from schools throughout the nation 
will be brought together, 

To every school which enlists in the Schools at War Program, 
and reports a well-rounded schedule of wartime activities, will 
be presented a special Certificate of Service signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. To each state, in recognition of the part 
its schools play in the national war effort, will be awarded a 
“Liberty Brick”—an original brick from historic Independence 
Hall mounted in an electrically lighted glass case before a 
colored bas-relief of Independence Hall. 

These Liberty Bricks, worn by more than two centuries of 
service to the nation, were removed for replacement during recent 
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repairs to Independence Hall. They were saved for presentation 
to schools in recognition of their services to the cause of democ- 
racy. Each Liberty Brick is a physical reminder of all that has 
gone into the building of America, in courage and faith and 
indomitable energy—a veritable shrine of America’s faith that 
should be an inspiration to school children everywhere. 

To show its progress in the Schools at War campaign, each 
School at War is asked to make a report on its program of work 
in a 16-page scrapbook to be provided by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Here, through clippings, posters, photos, stories, written 
reports, and actual samples of student work, a school may give 
a bird’s-eye view of its wartime program. To be realiy effective, 
the school program should show unity and evidence of having 
lasting significance. Scrapbooks are to be completed by January 
7 and then displayed at the local state and national exhibits. 

There is a special reason for setting January 7 as the deadline 
for school reports. On January 6th, the eyes of the world will 
be focused on the figure of the President of the United States as 
he makes his annual “report on the state of the union.” On the 
following day the schools will make their united report to a 
nation made alert to its needs and its powers. On that day, 
January 7, the schools through their scrapbooks will be able to 
show their eagerness to save, serve, conserve and to carry out the 
orders of their commander-in-chief. 

Then, too, the local Schools at War Exhibits will begin. In 
remote country schoolhouses and in the most modern city schools 
these exhibits will display dramatic evidence of the vast school 
army, helping on the home front. From local community exhibits 
the best material will be sent on to the state and national 
exhibits. Hence, every school, regardless of size, will have the 
chance to contribute to the final tremendous exhibition of Amer- 
ica’s Schools at War. 

The success of the local exhibit will rest finally with the 
teachers and students. They are the ones who will create, as- 
semble, arrange, label, and publicize the various activities so 
that the whole school war program takes reality and meaning 
for the general public. These Schools at War Exhibits can be- 
come powerful stimuli to greater community wartime activities. 
Many a citizen will stop to reconsider the value of his own serv- 
ices when he sees the actual evidence of how the small services 
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of even a first-grade child can have a tremendous value when 
combined with hundreds of others. 

If they tell their stories vividly enough, these Schools at War 
Exhibits can help to strengthen, unify, and motivate the morale 
of each community—can put to work its will to win. They will 
include varied programs of music, pageantry, activity demon- 
strations, student club work, and, if possible, parades illustrating 
what military equipment and war materials have been paid for 
by the student purchase of War Savings Bonds and Stamps. The 
great national exhibit America’s Schools at War will be enlivened 
by daily programs of entertainment by persons of national prom- 
inence, school children, and military bands. 

The whole Schools at War Program is planned about these 
three great commands issued to the civilian army fighting on the 
home front: Save! Serve! Conserve! They are really parts of 
one great military order and, when it is understood that they are 
inseparable, the whole national program will become more mean- 
ingful. 

Save! That is the first order of the day. In our schools, that 
order means that students should learn the value of things in 
their relation to each other; the history and significance of those 
pennies, nickels, and dimes which they often handle so thought- 
lessly and carelessly; the cost of weapons, food, clothing, and 
medical supplies for our men stationed around the world; the 
meaning of inflation and its dreaded effect upon any people; the 
meaning of investment, security, bond. In short, the command 
“Save!” means to learn not only why it is patriotic but why it 
is intelligent to save money and invest it in War Bonds and 
Stamps. The person who obeys this command will buy nothing 
he does not absolutely need. He will buy stamps and bonds to 
the limit of his ability. He will know why he is doing these things. 

Schools may help in interpreting this command to save by 
using the classroom to study and discuss these huge problems, by 
using school programs and exhibits to create further interest, by 
giving publicity to the school’s progress in enlisting the coopera- 
tion of every single person, and finally by encouraging thrift as 
a course of wisdom as well as patriotism. 

Serve! That is the second order of the day and one that can 
be carried out in a thousand ways. The student who buys 
enough stamps to pay for a Marine’s First Aid Kit is serving. 
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He will know that his dimes have bought the tourniquet and 
iodine that may save a man’s life on some remote island in the 
. Pacific. Or that student may take a Red Cross First Aid course 
; and so be ready to serve in case of accident in his own commu- 
nity. Home nursing, school hygiene, nutrition classes, making 
. surgical dressings, knitting, sewing, helping with civilian defense 
activities in the community, working on farms, gardening, mak- 
ing airplane models, repairing furniture and rugs, keeping the 
children of busy mothers—these are just some of the chances for 
school students to serve. 
f A school which can show that its students are carrying out 
this command will be an outstanding School at War. 

Conserve! The third great military order strikes every person 
in the vast school division of our civilian army, for everyone can 
fulfill it constantly. By repairing old clothes and wearing them 
i instead of discarding them, students will have money to save for 
stamps and bonds. And they will be relinquishing materials 
for our armies. Small as they are, even pins, paper and lolli- 
pops require raw materials needed for helmets, bullets, and 
chemicals. To use them sparingly is to contribute to the national 
supply of available materials. If a child learns that conserving 
tires and gasoline, pencils and paper, last year’s coat and 
galoshes—are all part of our war effort, then his school has 
taught him his place in the great civilian army of America. If 
he learns that turning off the unused electric lights and turning 
in his old toothpaste tube are patriotic and intelligent acts of 
national importance, then he is a real soldier on the home front. 

By saving, serving, conserving and by learning why these 
habits are wise and patriotic, our students will be training today 
for their responsibilities as citizens of the United States and the 
United Nations. Schools which are enthusiastically and intelli- 
gently participating in the Schools at War Program will then be 
prepared to say to the world: “We are ready—ready for war, 
ready for victory, ready for peace!” 


CATHOLIC U. CITIZENSHIP PROJECT INITIATED BY 
LATE RECTOR READY FOR SCHOOLS 


One of the most important undertakings in the history of 
Catholic education is well on its way to completion at the Cath- 
olic University of America. 
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Inaugurated by the Catholic Bishops of the United States and 
carried out by the Commission on American Citizenship of the 
University, the plan is now ready for establishment in the Cath- 
olic elementary schools of the nation. 

Intended as a corrective for existing evils of individual care- 
lessness and as a bulwark against the impregnation of godless 
philosophies, the program is regarded as a notable achievement 
in the association of religious teaching with secular education. 

By means of a curriculum and of school readers the system 
sets out to instruct the children of the Catholic schools in the 
principles and practice of Christian social living. By its use 
students are to be taught not only the elements of Catholic doc- 
trine but the application of Catholic principles to their daily 
lives. By utilization of the system it is expected that millions of 
Catholic students will eventually be made deeply and actively 
conscious of the responsibilities as well as of the rights of their 
American citizenship. 

Initiated by the late Most Rev. Joseph Corrigan, Rector of 
the University, the program has been worked out under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Dean 
of the University’s School of Social Science, and of the Rev. Dr. 
George Johnson, Director of the Department of Education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The task of curriculum building has been done by Sister M. 
Joan, O.P., and her associates. The Readers for the Primary 
Grades, which have just been published, have been written by 
Sister M. Marguerite, 8.N.D. The Readers for the Intermediate 
Grades, now on the press, are the work of Sister M. Thomas 
Aquinas, O.P., and of Miss Mary Synon, editorial consultant of 
the Commission. The Readers for Seventh and Eighth Grades 
are still in preparation. 

The scope of the Readers is indicated by the following: 

Pre-Primer, “This is Our Home”; Primer, “This is Our Fam- 
ily”; First Reader, “These are Our Friends”; Second Reader, 
“These are Our Neighbors”; Third Reader, “This is Our Town”; 
Fourth Reader, “This is Our Land”; Fifth Reader, “These are 
Our People”; Sixth Reader, “This is Our Heritage.” 

The Readers, which comprise the Faith and Freedom Series, 
have for their purpose not only the teaching of reading skills 
and the appreciation of literary values, but also the development 
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of attitudes of morality, justice and charity in individual as well 
as in general social relationships. These attitudes, according to 
the makers of the program, must be the bases of all good citizen- 
ship. The building of them by means of this education system 
is designed to be a definite contribution to national betterment 
and national defense. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, acting rector of 
the Catholic University of America, has just been honored by 
the Catholic University of Chile, which has conferred upon him 
an honorary Doctor’s degree. The bestowal was made in a 
diploma which bore the signatures of the chancellor, the rector 
and the secretary general of the university of Santiago, Chile. 
It was transmitted by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francisco Vives, vice 
rector of the Chilean institution, who earlier this year visited 
Washington at the invitation of the Department of State... . 
The Catholic Collegiate Congress to be held in Cincinnati during 
the Christmas holidays will consist of a four-day program, ac- 
cording to information released by the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. This Department is the 
seat of the national office of the two student federations, the 
Newman Club Federation and the National Federation of Cath- 
olic College Students, which are jointly sponsoring the Congress. 
The first day, Sunday, December 27, will be devoted to registra- 
tion, meetings of the executive bodies of the two federations, and 
an informal reception. The opening Pontifical Mass and Gen- 
eral Session will take place Monday morning, December 27. 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning will be devoted to sep- 
arate sessions of each Federation. Tuesday evening a general 
open meeting will be held. On the final day, December 30, 
separate business sessions for each Federation in the morning 
and a general business session in the afternoon are scheduled. 
The Congress will close with Solemn Benediction in the late 
afternoon. . . . The Fordham School of Social Service which, 
for the last 25 years, has been located in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, is moving to its own recently acquired building at 134-136 
East 39th Street, according to an announcement by the Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., President of the University. The school, 
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of which the Rev. Raymond Schouten, 8.J., is Regent, and Miss 
Anna E. King, Dean, has students from all over the United 
States. It will be the second School of the University to occupy 
its own building during August. The School of Business and the 
former Downtown Division will come to the campus and be in- 
stalled in their own building. The School of Law will remain in 
its present quarters in Woolworth Building. . . . The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of Villanova College will be 
observed from September, 1942, to June, 1943, according to an 
announcement made by the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 
O.8.A., President of the College. The celebration of the centen- 
nial as originally planned will be modified considerably in con- 
formity with wartime conditions. A Solemn Pontifical Mass of 
Thanksgiving on September 20 and an Academic Convocation 
on May 3, 1948, will be the highlights of the centennial year. 
His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, will celebrate the Pontifical Mass and the Most Rev. 
Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, will deliver the 
sermon. Twenty-five bishops have expressed their intention of 
attending. . . . Ten tuition scholarships for the coming year at 
the School of Social Work, Catholic University of America, have 
been made available for Catholic laymen with accredited bac- 
calaureate degree, the Very Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean of 
the school, has announced. . . . To expand and intensify the 
war service of the recreation forces of America is the purpose of 
the War Recreation Congress being called in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
September 28th to October 2nd. Representatives of the armed 
forces, the Federal government. departments, local officials, in- 
dustry, private agencies and other community leaders will face 
together ways and means of using recreation to serve more 
effectively the war effort. Special meetings will deal with recrea- 
tion for service men, for war production workers and civilian 
needs in wartime. Consideration will also be given to long range 
plans for recreation after the war. For further information 
address Mr. T. E. Rivers, National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The United States Office of Education has announced govern- 
ment plans for loans to more than 10,000 college men and women 
to enable them to complete in the shortest possible time and 
apply to the war effort their college training in six war fields. 
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Loans will be made by the Government to students in degree- 
granting institutions who are registered in accelerated programs, 
need assistance, and can finish in two years. A $5,000,000 fund 
for this purpose has been voted by Congress to help obtain 
urgently needed personnel trained in engineering, physics, chem- 
istry, medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. Students accepting 
loans, which are to be granted through the colleges and univer- 
sities, agree to continue studies unless otherwise directed by the 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission and to accept as- 
signment by him to employment or service where they are needed 
for the prosecution of the war. . . . Mother Mary Pius Neenan, 
CS.J., Ph.D., President of Fontbonne College (St. Louis, Mis- 
souri), has been elected Superior General of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet. She will have under her jurisdiction the 
five provinces of the Congregation. These number some 4,000 
religious who conduct several hospitals, numerous elementary 
and secondary schools and five institutions of higher education. 
In addition to Fontbonne College, the latter include the College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota; the College of St. Rose, 
Albany, New York; Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and the College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Mother Pius will reside at the Mother House in St. Louis. . . . 
The Catholic High School Association Archdiocesan agency 
which supervises nine high schools located in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, New York City, with an enrollment of 3,800 students, 
has acquired the Women’s University Club as a convent for the 
8 Sisters of Charity who teach in the Cathedral High School for 
Girls. These Sisters formerly lived in convents located in various 
parts of the city which will now be discontinued and disposed of. 
The building will be known as the Cathedral Convent—Dr. 
Michael E. O’Donovan Memorial—as a tribute to a great bene- 
factor of Catholic education. . . . The “wartime values” that 
are to be found in Catholic liturgical teaching and practice will 
be stressed this year at sessions of the National Liturgical Week, 
annual congress of American liturgical leaders, to be held Octo- 
ber 12-16 in St. Meinrad, Ind. This announcement has been 
issued from the official headquarters of the congress at St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, with a statement summarizing the topics for dis- © 
cussion at the public general sessions. The gathering will be 
under the patronage of the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop of 
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Indianapolis. The annual meeting is sponsored by the Benedic- 
tine Liturgical Conference. The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, 0.8.B., 
Abbot of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, is Honorary Chairman of the 
event. . . . Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young People, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., is offering a prize of one hun- 
dred dollars for the best one-act play for children. . . . The 
Benedictine Fathers of St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C., 
will open a new boys’ high school this month, according to an 
announcement. The school, which will be located on the priory 
grounds, will be conducted “along the lines of Benedictine tradi- 
tion in secondary education.” It is stated that the classes will 
be small and the curriculum integrated, featuring individual 
instruction, supervised study, educational, vocational and reli- 
gious guidance, and physical training. Admission will be on the 
basis of examination. The headmaster will be Dom Austin 
McNamee, O.8.B. . . . The University of Scranton, a diocesan 
institution which has been conducted by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, has been taken over by the Society of Jesus, 
the Most Rev. William J. Hafey, Bishop of Scranton, announced. 
The Bishop’s announcement published in the Catholic Light, 
official organ of the Diocese of Scranton, states that the change 
has been necessitated by the fact that the Christian Brothers 
have been unable to spare enough of their members to staff the 
university adequately and that the change has been motivated 
by the desire to maintain “the high standards of the university” 
and to enable the institution to prepare for the program of ex- 
pansion “planned when war has ended with a victory of peace.” 
The Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, 8.J., former President of George- 
town University, has. been appointed Acting President of the 
University. . . . The Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., 
President of St. Bonaventure College, was reelected President of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference for the twenty-fourth 
time at the Conference’s twenty-fourth annual meeting last June 
at Quincy College, Quincy, Il]. Other officers named were: the 
Rev. Basil Heyser, O.M.C., Washington, D. C., Vice-President; 
the Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. Cap., Washington, D. C., 
Secretary, and the Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill., Edi- 
tor of Franciscan Studies, Conference publication. Father Plass- 
raann is an alumnus of Quincy College, having been a student 
here from 1894 to 1898. The convention was attended by 45 emi- 
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nent Franciscan educators from the States of California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
the District of Columbia, and from Toronto, Ottawa and Quebec 
in Canada. Since its founding in 1919 the Conference has pub- 
lished 44 volumes in the form of 21 monographs and 23 annual 
reports. Franciscan Studies is a quarterly review of the sacred 
and secular sciences now in its second year. . . . The National 
Geographic Society, of Washington, D. C., announces that pub- 
lication of its illustrated Geographic School Bulletins for teach- 
ers will be resumed early in October. . . . There is a service 
rendered by the Youth Department, N.C.W.C., Washington, 
D. C., designed especially to help students arrange their annual 
program of activities. This Service was formerly known as the 
“Catholic Action Program Service” and was handled by the 
Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. This year, however, it has 
been assigned to the Youth Department and will be known as 
the “Catholic Student Program Service.” Regularly, once a 
month, subscribers to the Program Service receive the monthly 
publication of the N.C.W.C., Catholic Action, featuring the 
Forum articles on which the Service is based; a set of pamphlets 
on the particular subject of the month; and an outline of sug- 
gestions for using the pamphlets in forums, symposiums, debates, 
contests, essays, and in the classroom. The general theme of the 
Service this year is “Planning for Post-War Reconstruction.” 
The particular topics for each month are as follows: October, 
Catholic Action; November, Education; December, Religious 
Education; January, Family; February, Press; March, Lay Or- 
ganizations; April, International Relations; May, Social Justice. 
. . . The program for the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Benedictine Educational Association held at St. Vin- 
cent College, Latrobe, Pa., July 18 to 21, included the following 
speakers and their subjects at the nine sessions: Rev. James 
Koessler, St. Benedict, Ore., “Achievements of a Quarter-Cen- 
tury”; Rev. Leo Frierson, Richmond, Va., “What Makes a High 
School Catholic?”; Very Rev. Thomas V. Moore, Washington, 
D. C., “St. Basil’s Concept and Practice of Mental Prayer”; Rev. 
Maurice Costello, Latrobe, “The Application of the Triple Super- 
natural Basis of Catholic Education in the Teaching of Latin”; 
Rev. Sylvester Schmitz, Atchison, Kan., “The Application of the 
Triple Supernatural Basis in the Teaching of German”; Rev. 
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Bonaventure Schwinn, Atchison, Kan., “The Liberal Arts College 
in a Changing World”; Rev. Thomas Hanley, Lacey, Wash., 
“Some Interpretations of the Present World Crisis”; Very Rev. 
Felix Fellner, Latrobe, “Archabbot Boniface Wimmer,” and Rev. 
Jerome Palmer, St. Meinrad, Ind., “Vocations to the Priesthood 
During These Troubled Times.” 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


Thirty per cent of the students who took war training courses 
at the Catholic University of America this summer were women, 
according to the enrollment figures of the special classes in 
materials testing, fundamental electronics and engineering draw- 
ing, the ‘Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick, acting rector, an- 
nounced. The courses, underwritten by the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, entailed little financial outlay by the students, and were 
designed to equip men and women to enter army, navy and 
private war plants. The engineering drawing course was open 
to high school graduates who have had two years of mathematics. 


St. Bonaventure College has been approved by the U. 8. Navy 
Department for the new V-1 Officers training program, which is 
available to sophomores, freshmen and prospective freshmen, 
the Rev. Lambert Zaleha, O.F.M., Dean of Studies, announced. 
Enlistment in the V-1 Plan immediately establishes the student’s 
status in the armed services, and exempts him from selective 
service requirements, thus assuring him of at least two calendar 
years of college study. At the end of this period, those who 
qualify will be accepted under the V-7 plan for Deck and Engi- 
neering Officer’s training, and may continue to graduation, when 
active service will begin. Any student who fails to remain in an 
accredited college, or fails to qualify under the selective exam- 
ination for transfer to V-7, will be permitted, at his option, to 
transfer to Class V-5, Flight Officer’s Training, and will begin 
immediate service at a Naval Aviation Depot. 


* 

Cardinal Hayes High School in New York City is in the van- 
guard of American public, private and parochial secondary 
schools offering pre-flight aviation courses given under the Air 
Training corps of America. 
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Catholic schools are cooperating in plans that have been made 
for Fire Prevention Week which will be observed from October 4 
to 10. This year the war has given Fire Prevention Week 
unusual significance. The nation is preparing to defend itself 
from fire that may be caused by incendiary bombs. Equally 
vital is the need to prevent the slowdown of war production by 
fires that may result from sabotage or ordinary causes. And, at 
this time when we are facing material shortages, replacements 
in the home and elsewhere must be reduced to a minimum. 

* 

The newly established Naval Aviation Pre-Flight Training 
School at St. Mary’s College, Moraga, Calif., was officially com- 
miassioned under Capt. George W. Steele, U.S.N., as Commanding 
Officer. St. Mary’s College, long one of the outstanding institu- 
tions of higher learning, was selected by the United States Navy 
as the location for one of the four Naval Aviation Pre-Flight 
Training Schools, the others being the University of North 
Carolina, University of Georgia and the University of Iowa. 

* * * 


Responding to the request of military authorities Manhattan 
College is training 136 applicants for enlistment in the Signal 
Corps in the fundamentals of radio, it was announced by Brother 
A. Leo, F.S.C., Dean of the School of Engineering. Studying at 
La Salle Academy, the aspirants for assignments in the Army’s 
extensive and involved system of communication are being en- 
listed in the Signal Corps Reserve, in an inactive status so that 
their studies can be continued. Upon the completion of the 
four-month course of studies the students accepted in the reserve 
will be sent to Fort Monmouth, N. J., the Signal Corps training 
center, for advanced instruction. 

Attending the classes at La Salle Academy are five groups of 
young men who follow a schedule of two recitation periods of 
three hours duration and a laboratory session of the same length 
of time during the week. 

* * ” 

Eighteen religious Brothers, teachers in 16 Catholic high 
schools in five states, took the aeronautics course at St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas, this summer, preparing to bring 
the Government’s “air-conditioning” program for high school 
students to their schools in the Fall. 
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Nine Christian Brothers from schools in Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico and Texas; eight Brothers of Mary from schools ih Missouri, 
Illinois and Texas, and one Marist Brother from Laredo, Texas, 
are enrolled in the course along with six lay teachers from San 
Antonio public schools. 

Brother Louis P. Thein, 8.M., Chairman of the Physics De- 
partment at St. Mary’s University, teaches the course, which 
gives a thorough ground-school training to the teachers to pre- 
pare them to teach the pre-aeronautics course to air-minded 
high school students. 

* 

The halfway mark has been reached in the goal of 1,000 pints 
of blood for the nation’s armed forces, set by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America blood donor services. Completion of the full 
quota before the end of the summer session is anticipated by the 
committee in charge, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, 
Acting Rector of the University, disclosed. 

Red Cross blood bank pledge cards are being distributed to 
each of the registrants of the summer school—estimated by Dr. 
Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the University, yesterday 
to be in the neighborhood of 2,500—and an intensive campaign 
will be in progress during the days of the session to get signers. 
The summer courses run from June 29 to September 19. 

The pledge cards stipulate that the donor will contribute one 
pint of blood at any time that is agreeable. Transportation will 
be provided to and from the Red Cross station. Arrangements 
have been made so that groups of students may make their con- 
tribution at the same time. __ 

Among the numerous religious houses of study and seminaries 
affiliated with Catholic University, several have made unusual 
records as contributors to the Red Cross Blood Bank. 

* * 

High school teachers, both men and women, were admitted to 
ground school classes of the Civilian Pilot Training program at 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill., for the summer session, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. Paul Lietz, C.P.T. Coordinator 
at the university. 

The courses were made available “as an avenue of training for 
secondary school teachers who plan to participate as instructors 
in the national ‘air-conditioning’ program of the Civil Aeronau- 
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tics Administration which will be in full swing next fall,” Dr. 
Lietz said. 

Instructors attending ground school classes will be eligible for 
this field of teaching. Regular college credits will be granted by 
the university to those teachers who are enrolled at the university 
and working for degrees, and other participants will receive 
certificates of completion at the end of the course. 

* * * 

An honor roll of 334 former students of the University of Day- 
ton has just been hung at the university. The roster represents . 
25 classes, beginning with 1909 and extending through 1944. The 
class of 1941 has the largest representation, with 54 men in 
service. 

In an effort to meet the constantly increasing demand for 
graduate nurses in the war effort, St. John’s University, through 
the Department of Nursing Education of Teachers College, has 
inaugurated an inter-session course for graduate nurses for the 
training of supervisors and teachers in schools of nursing. At 
the same time the university will inaugurate another course in 
home nursing so that families may minister to their own health, 
illness or convalescent needs, thus releasing graduate nurses for 
the more critical war work, epidemics or emergencies which may 
threaten the nation. 

* 

Manhattan College to date has sent 669 of its men to the mili- 
tary service and 76 per cent of them are commissioned officers. 
The Navy and the Marines have enrolled 235 and have commis- 
sioned 90 per cent. The Army has enrolled 434 and commissioned 
50 per cent. The much lower average of commissioned army 
men is due to the fact that most alumni draftees began as 
privates. The Merchant Marine has drawn four alumni who 
are all cadet officers, and the Coast Guard has 14 men of whom . 
ten are cadet officers. One man has joined the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 

* * 

The Chicago Catholic University Club members have formed 
a regular blood donor project for the Red Cross. In cooperation 
with the war effort program the Club members donated 55 pints 
of blood and pledges have been received for a similar amount at 
regular intervals. 
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The Club is composed of Chicagoans who are graduates of 
Catholic universities and colleges. 


Fifteen Providence College undergraduates were inducted into 
the U. S. Army Reserve July 28 at the first group induction of 
students from the Dominican institution. 

Three of the enlistees hope to join the Army Air Corps, with 
one of the candidates being a licensed pilot with C.A.A. training. 
There are 13 seniors and two juniors in the group. All expect to 
continue their present college courses before being assigned to 
active service. 

A group of Sisters completed daily training in an instructors’ 
class in first aid at Our Lady of the Lake College the week of 
July 6 and a new class was formed to prepare another group as 
first aid instructors. 

More than 100 nuns took four weeks of first aid training 
during the summer session of the college in preparation for the 
instructors’ courses. The latter are being conducted by Rodney 


Varaey, official of a local Red Cross chapter. 


A soaring glider, designed and built by Robert S. Eikenberry, 
Assistant Professor of Aeronautical Engineering at Notre Dame 
University, has been contributed to the Army Air Corps by the 
College of Engineering. 

Army air instructors will use the craft for training purposes at 
the glider pilot school in Twenty-nine Palms, Calif., where over 
1,000 men a year are in training under the Government’s expand- 
ing glider program. 

Prof. Eikenberry’s craft is a one-place open monoplane, having 
a wing span of 36 feet. It won third place in its class at the 
Elmira, N. Y., glider meet in July, 1941, just one week after it 
was finished, by staying in the air for almost six hours. It has 
been in the air for over 90 hours in flights under Prof. Eiken- 
berry’s guidance. The flights have ranged from a few minutes 
in length to the six-hour Elmira performance. , 


The Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.8.A., President of Vil- 
lanova College, has been reappointed to assist in the Navy train- 
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ing program for an additional period ending July 1, 1943. 

Father Stanford began his service with the Navy Department 
in February of this year under an appointment terminating June 
30. One of a group of five educators Father Stanford cooperated 
with the Navy Department in planning the Navy V-1 college 


program. 

Inauguration by the Army of its Enlisted Reserve Corps pro- 
gram at Fordham University with the opening of classes in 
September will mark completion of changes placing the institu- 
tion on a full wartime basis. 

Plans for the program have now been completed. The train- 
ing will be available to all undergraduates and will lead even- 
tually to commissions in the Army Air Force and other branches. 
This program is in addition to the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, in existence at the university for many years. 

The university’s new program of accelerated education is 
aimed to enable students to complete their undergraduate work 
before joining the armed forces. Opportunities will be avail- 
able in Fordham College, the College of Pharmacy, the School 
of Law and the School of Education for students to earn their 
commissions before graduation. 

The Navy and the Naval Air Corps will continue their exten- 
sive program for student volunteers—the V-1 program for enter- 
ing freshmen and, for sophomores, the V-5 and the V-7. The 
V-5 program is for Naval Aviation and the V-7 for Navy deck 
officers. 

For those interested in civilian defense work, first aid courses 
instituted last winter under the direction of Dr. Leonard Piccoli 
will be continued. Since their inception more than 1,000 stu- 
dents, members of the faculty, priests, Sisters and Brothers have 
been trained in courses sponsored by the American Red Cross. 

Other changes in the university include the movement of 
several branches. A five-story building at 134 East 39th Street 
has been purchased and will house the School of Social Science, 
formerly located in the Woolworth Building. Some of the other 
divisions which formerly held classes in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, including the School of Business and the Manhattan Divi- 
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sion of Fordham College, will hereafter hold classes on the 
Fordham Road campus. 


Air raid shelters are being studied by students of the College 
of Engineering at the University of Notre Dame as a result of 
the addition of a new course to the curriculum in conjunction 
with the accelerated war program recently inaugurated by the 
university. 

This course, designed chiefly to study bomb resistant struc- 
tures, is taught in the light of the recent experience of the struc- 
tures in England and the results of official tests in the United 
States. 


Forty girls have enrolled in the pre-engineering courses, home 
arts and preparatory nursing courses at St. Rita’s Augustinian 
High School, Chicago, where for the first time the doors have 
been opened to girls. There is a large registration in the funda- 
mental airplane course. 

* * 

To qualify as instructions in high school classes that may be 
started by the Government this fall, six Sisters of Charity of 
Seton Hill have joined a class of Army glider pilots and secon- 
dary school teachers in a preflight aviation training course at 
St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa. 

The Rev. More Herald, 0.8.B., coordinator at St. Vincent’s 
College for the Civil Aeronautics Administration, was authorized 
to open to mathematics and science teachers in Allegheny and 
Westmoreland County high schools the 90-hour course in navi- 
gation, meteorology and civil air regulations, which is part of the 
Glider Pilot program conducted at St. Vincent’s College for 
members of the enlisted reserve of the U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
The teachers enrolled in the course will be required to take the 
examinations prepared by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
covering elementary civil pilot training. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College has announced an important 
addition to its war program, a panel of Latin-American studies 
planned with a view to a better understanding of and a more 
intelligent participation in the Good Neighbor policy. This 
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enlargement of the curriculum will go into effect at the opening 
of the 103rd scholastic year September 14. 

The plan covers courses in Latin-American history, economic 
history of Latin-America, intensive courses in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, Latin-American civilization, and lectures on the fine 
arts of Latin-America. 

The program of instruction for civilian defense put into oper- 
ation last January will be continued during 1942-1943. The col- 
lege Civilian Defense Program permits students to investigate 
special wartime problems in the fields of chemistry, geography 
and commerce, and to secure training in home nursing, food con- 
servation and nutrition offered in the department of home eco- 
nomics. Extra-curricular work includes intensive training for 
such activities as Red Cross first aid and home nursing, training 
in the making of personnel records, Spanish and Portuguese 
shorthand, air raid precautions, poster making, the preparation 
of good will radio programs, recreational activities for children 
and occupational activities for the aged. 


According to the Rev. Daniel Egan, Vice-President and Dean 
of Studies of St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., the institution 
will adopt a revolutionary plan for admission of students for 
duration of the war. 

Beginning with the first semester, September 21, 1942, male 
students who have finished three years in high school, and non- 
graduates, will be admitted to the freshman class of St. Francis 
college provided a candidate for admission presents evidence of 
satisfactory completion of 15 units of work. 

“This does not change present admission requirements to St. 
Francis,” Father Egan said, “but broadens our custom. Here- 
tofore we have been accepting high school graduates only, whose 
units of work had to be, and still are, three in English, two in 
foreign languages, two in mathematics, one in science, one in 
social studies, and six electives. Many high school boys have 
this amount of work after three years. Other boys in the senior 
class have the units, but do not graduate. Candidates from both 
these classes with this amount of work are elegible for admission. 

“St. Francis college is bending every effort,” Father Egan con- 
tinued, “to cooperate with the Government’s recommendations 
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for war-time education of young men. The three-year course is 
one of our contributions.” 
* * 

Georgetown University students and the uniformed cadet 
corps, forming a human cross on the campus, paid solemn tri- 
bute July 31 to the approximately 2,000 Georgetown men now 
in the armed service at a Military Mass. 

The scene was in the quadrangle before an altar erected on 
the porch of historic old North Building, where George Wash- 
ington had addressed the Georgetown student body soon after 
his retirement from the Presidency. Nearly 150 years later, 
another great soldier, Marshal Ferdinand Foch of France, visited 
Georgetown and also spoke to the students from the old North 
porch. 

The celebrant of the Mass was Comdr. Robert J. White, 
US.N.R., former dean of Catholic University Law School and 
now chaplain at the Navy Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 

Jesuit colleges throughout the country today are observing the 
386th anniversary of the feast day of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

At least five Georgetown men are known to have been killed 


in the war, the first one, Ensign George Anderson Wolf, U.S.N.R., 
having lost his life at Pearl Harbor on December 7. 

Assisting at the Mass were the Rev. Francis T. Day, 8.J., of 
Georgetown, who is awaiting a call to duty as army chaplain. 
He served as deacon. The subdeacon was the Rev. John E. 
_ Wise, 8.J., dean of freshmen. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Family in a World of War. Edited by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 298. 
Price, $2.50. 

The goal aimed at in this book is stated as follows in the 
foreword: “The chapters of this book attempt to point out the 
role of the family in the war effort of the nation, and to suggest 
the peculiar dangers and strains to which the family is inevi- 
tably subjected.” This is done in some measure, but hardly 
as effectively as it would have been done had one individual 
drawn up a logical plan for the book and then developed the 
plan himself. As it stands, the volume is a rather loosely con- 
nected conglomeration of a great variety of notions. 

Among the many topics included are the following: Emo- 
tional Strains in Time of Crisis; The Impact of the Draft upon 
the American Family; The Home Front and National Defense. 
Many of the chapters omit either the question of war or that of 
the family; some, for all practical purposes, omit both. There 
is a great amount of overlapping and repetition. For example 
the subject of nutrition comes up time and again. Incidentally, 
it is a subject concerning which we heard quite as much about 
during the decade that preceded the war as we are hearing about 
it during the war period itself. 

One could easily single out a number of heartening state- 
ments, heartening in the sense that it is encouraging to see that 
some of our leaders make them. One contributor states, for 
example: “I think the democracies are vulnerable because we 
have thus far found no satisfactory method of teaching people 
a sense of responsibility. We apparently just don’t know how 
to teach the people to feel responsible” (pp. 77-78). But is it 
really that we don’t know? Or is it not rather that we have 
been carried away by insanely taking democracy to mean “do 
as you please.” 

Elsewhere (p. 35) we read: “What has happened to families 
in nations that have discarded democracy should have shocked 
us out of this complacency.” But have the democracies reason 
for complacency so far as their own family life is concerned? 
None who thoroughly know the condition of our family life will 


admit it. 
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Certainly beyond criticiem are the following words: “Over and 
over again we have assured each other that ‘the family is the 
foundation of our society.’ Like the line ‘In God We Trust’ on 
our coins, the words wear thin with usage, and the keen edge 
of meaning is dulled by time.” (p. 35.) 

A number of the contributors to the volume are individuals 
of no small merit. Among others one meets, for example, the 
names of Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Paul V. McNutt. 

 _Epcar Scumuepeter, 0.8.B. 


Contemporary Europe, A Study of National, International, Eco- 
nomic, and Cultural Trends, edited by Joseph 8. Roucek. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
xiii + 670. 

This symposium of thirty-three chapters dealing with Europe 
and its various countries with their conflicting racial and eco- 
nomic interests and hostilities is contributed by thirty historians, 
generally younger professors who have made or are making 
themselves known in the fields of their presented essays. Well 
edited by Dr. Roucek, the author of Contemporary Rumania and 
The Politics of the Balkans, this volume is a distinct contribu- 
tion to current historical literature and should prove instructive 
reading for teachers of modern history in high schools and col- 
leges, college students, and general readers who would under- 
stand the roots of the present war. Packed with information, 
tolerant and liberal in tone, rightly detached in the selection 
of material and interpretation, sound but not dogmatic, and 
written in a logical narrative, this book lives up to its title and 
preface fortified as it is by charts, instructive maps indicating 
boundaries and natural resources of the various lands, and brief, 
selected bibliographies appended to each chapter. There is the 
natural antipathy of Americans for totalitarian governments, 
but there is also a realization that democracies have been fallible 
and that the post-war democracies in Europe failed among 
peoples emancipated from dynasties but not from monarchial 
attitudes or a willingness to accept authoritarian systems. 

The peoples of the world want peace, not destruction, but yet 
all is war. Why? Wars have settled few European problems. 
The Congress of Vienna failed. The Versailles Treaty failed. 
President Wilson’s idealism fell before the realistic, selfish de- 
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mands of the allies and their refusal to recognize nationalities. 
“The war to end wars” failed in its objectives because of the 
withdrawal of the United States from the Balfour-Wilson League 
of Nations, the Russian menace, the rising consciousness of the 
lower classes unprepared for self-government, the break-up of 
the Danubian economy, Japanese imperialism, imperialism of the 
European powers with declining populations, the lack of colonial 
possessions by teemingly populated lands, navalism, and the 
artificial settlement of Polish and Balkan questions by bargain 
and compromise rather than on an ethnical or ethical basis. 
World War I was followed by a social and economic crash, a 
moral debacle, wars of conquest, the armed truce “with Mus- 
solini, Hitler and Stalin in the saddle” and the appeasement 
diplomacy of the more democratic nations. The hopelessness 
of peoples gave rise to dictatorships, socialized and centralized 
governments, and declining liberty. The Americas almost cut 
off immigration as a safety valve for the discontented and im- 
possibly depressed surplus population in certain European 
countries. 

After a consideration of post-war settlements and the laby- 
rinth of peace and economic efforts to 1930, each country is con- 
sidered separately. In view of the greater familiarity of Amer- 
ican readers with Great Britain, Eire, France and even the 
German Reich, the most valuable chapters are those surveying 
the situation in the lesser countries during the score of years’ 
between the great wars: Spain, Italy, Turkey, the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the diverse Balkan countries which 
are disentangled by Elmer Kayser of George Washington Uni- 
versity, Hungary which is judiciously and authoritatively sur- 
veyed by Tibor Kerekes of Georgetown University, the Baltic 
countries, the Scandinavian lands, and Poland by Oscar Darl- 
ington of Hofstra College. 8. Harrison Thomson of Colorado 
University writes almost sympathetically of “The Papacy in 
Post-War Europe,” but a failure to appreciate the attitude of 
the papacy in the Spanish Civil War or in the suppression of the 
Action Frangaise and the courageous pronouncements in several 
encyclicals. However, scholarly volumes in English by Cath- 
olic authorities if available might have improved the writer’s 
essentially good statement. 

The last chapters treat of the modern ideologies (democracy as 
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practiced on the Continent, communism, fascism, nazism, eco- 
nomic determinism, and materialism), the road to war oes 
the failure of disarmament, the bankruptcy of the League, and 

excessive nationalism or statiam, the social sciences and con- 
trolled education, Europe in world affairs, and the first two 
years of World War II. Wars probably cannot be won except 
by hatreds, but peace cannot be won by hatred. The world 


may pray, and possibly hope, for a short war and a long peace. 
Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 


Europe in Our Day, by Philip Dorf, M.A. New York: Oxford 
Book Company, 1941. Pp. 320. 60 cents. 

America in Our Day, by Joseph Peck, M.A., New York: Ox- 
ford Book Company, 1941. Pp. 297 + xiii. 60 cents. 

A Study Outline History of the United States, 1842-1865, by 
Harvey M. Rice, Ph.D. Columbus: The College Book Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 143. 75 cents. 

These small books should be available on the shelves of high 
school libravies for ready reference, and probably will be found 
quite as useful by college students who are preparing for exam- 
inations. And, if one can judge from the last war which gave 
an impetus to the study of history, especially American history, 
this war against dictatorships on behalf of the democratic way 
of life should further advance history in its broad and liberal 
teaching in the schools and colleges of the United States. Amer- 
ican history, even state and local history, will advance in impor- 
tance as a school discipline, possibly more than European his- 
tory, and it will stress more our diplomatic relations with the 
Ibero-American countries and the Orient. As it is, there have 
passed into history the confused, rapid, revolutionary and ter- 
rific changes of the past few years which are hard to keep in 
mind no matter how painstakingly one reads the newspapers and 
current magazines. 

Mr. Dorf of the James Monroe High School, New York (the 
high school with 10,000 pupils so interestingly written up in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 20, 1941), has analyzed, selected, 
compressed and interpreted a considerable bulk of these current 
materials and facts concerning the various European nations, 
large and small, since 1918. Setting forth the controversial 
issues as well as he could, Mr. Dorf quite rightly, in such a con- 
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temporary text for youthful minds educated at public expense, 
“has not hesitated to identify those forces, dogmas and condi- 
tions which, in the minds of most observers, are now threaten- 
ing the very basis of western civilization.” Already in its fourth 
printing the little volume well merits its popularity. Catholic 
teachers may not want to accept some inferences with regard to 
the papacy, but there is no good similar manual from the Cath- 
olic point of view which can be put in their hands. They will 
want to teach that the Church has struggled for the natural 
rights of man, for the equality of souls, for the sanctity of the 
home which is the bulwark of democracy, a living wage, job- 
security and the right of all men to organize in craft or industrial 
unionism even as it has protested against axis statism and atheis- 
tice communism in Spain, of the Civil War or in the persecuting 
Soviet. If men were free and Christian principles were actually 
practiced, wars would be fewer. 

Mr. Peck’s little volume comes from the Evander Child’s High 
School of New York City and is edited by Ira Wilder, M.A., of | 
the Sewankaka High School of Floral Park, Long Island. An 
equally sound and liberal survey of contemporary United States 
amply provided with maps, charts, and statistics, it sets forth 
the effects of the European War, our diplomacy, the struggle 
against the depression with its terrible unemployment of men 
and capital, governmental regulation of business and support of 
organized labor, New Deal legislation, tariffs and trade, taxation, 
banking and security exchange reforms, transportation problems, 
the administration’s war on public utilities, the problems of 
labor and the farmer, socialization, political changes, and the 
impact of totalitarian governments on the United States. There 
is an astounding amount of information in simple form and an 
excellent evaluation of the revolutionary changes in our social 
and economic way of life in the United States. The brochure’s 
popular appeal is indicated by its eighth printing. 

Dr. Rice’s Study Outline offers a serviceable synopsis of Amer- 
ican history to the end of the Civil War with references to a 
number of textbooks. A second brochure will follow carrying 
this valuable outline to the present time. 

Ricuarp J. Purce.. 
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Paddy the Co An Autobio by Patrick Gallagher. 
There is a simplicity and straightforwardness about this book 

that gives it unusual charm. The story it tells is an exceedingly 

interesting one. These two features together leave a reviewer in 

a mood to speak in superlatives. 

One of the first things the reader notes is the large number of 
words and expressions that are seldom if ever heard in this 
country. Among these are the following: “boreen”; “hutch”; 
“seone’’; “wee”; “pandy”; “gaffer” ; “airneal”’; “stawl”; “a stone 
of sugar”; “to cadge food”; “to slug” food or drink; “while you 
cough” (to denote speed) ; “put me off my meat”; “we’re at your 
back” (we’re with you). The author tells how the word “cope” 
came into use. One of the neighbors found it much easier to 
say “cope” than “co-op.” 

The volume abounds in descriptions of characters, customs, 
places, social and economic conditions in the Donegal terri- 
tory of Ireland and also in parts of Scotland. The author has 
an unusual way of putting things. Here is one example. “Her 
eyes were as red as herrings that would be going sick.” This 
lends charm to the book. - 

Were it not for a rather elaborate description of the coop- 
erative work accomplished by “Paddy,” written by George 
Russel and found toward the end of the volume, as well as for 
a postscript of several pages about cooperatives in America 
by one who signs himself C. T., the uninitiated might still find 
themselves asking at the end of the volume precisely what a 
cooperative was and how it functioned. But what they will 
have no possible doubt about is that Paddy the Cope Man 
made cooperation a success in his community, to the great 
benefit: of the people. Of opposition there was plenty. The 
“gombeen” men were as determined there as some middle men are 
in this country “to crush the illegitimate trading” of the coop- 
eratives. While the former did not use the terms “red” and 
“communistic” as do the latter, they did use the word “orange,” 
which was quite as bad. Towards the end of his story Gallagher 
excuses himself for not keeping a better record of his work. He 
gives his information to the reader by way of a month by 
month description of. his cooperatives’ growth. The reason he 
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gives for his remissness is that he had been too busy “keeping 
off the sharks who were trying to savage us.” 

Paddy the Cope carries more than one reference to the Don- 
egal Cooperatives from the pen of A. E., George Russel. In 
every instance Russel uses words of highest praise in describing 
the good accomplished by them in this very poor territory where, 
as he puts it, mother earth’s stony ribs everywhere stuck through 
her skin. 

The volume contains an introduction by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Those who are interested in cvoperatives will also be 
interested in the view she expresses regarding their possibilities 
as a solution for our muddled social and economic conditions. 
Epear Scumiepeier, OS8.B. 


My Yesteryears, by Lee Meriwether. St. Louis: International 

Mark Twain Society, 1942. Pp. 440. Price, $2.00. 

Fearless American would be a better title for this realistic, 
humorous autobiography, a personal declaration of independence, 
written at 80 by a vigorous descendant of Meriwether Lewis. 
The inner purpose and the outer surface of the author’s life are 
evident from the days of his youth, through the years of legal, 
political, and labor problems and successes in St. Louis, to the 
period of diplomatic activity in France where his “horse sense 
and lack of ambition” proved of sharper benefit to American 
interests there than the red-taped vagaries of an ambassador. 
After a long life of interest in people and travel, Mr. Meriwether 
tells splendid stories from a rich recollection. His chapters on 
Germany and Russia focus the light of another honest Ameri- 


can’s balanced opinions on the present—and its future. 
8. RanxIN. 


Books Received 
Educational 
Redden, John D., Ph.D., and Ryan, Francis A., Ph.D.: A 
Catholic Philosophy of Education. Milwaukee: The Bruce 


Publishing Co. Pp. xii+605. Price, $3.50. 
Schlarman, Most Rev. Joseph H., D.D.: Catechetical Sermon- 


Aids. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. xxi+540, 
Price, $5.00. 
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Works, George A, and Lesser, Simon O.: Rural America To- 
day. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 450. . 
Price, $3.75. 

Textbooks 


Bauer, William F., and Bowden, W. Paul, Editors: Short 
Stories in Parallel. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp- 
462. Price, $1.80. 

Black, Henry Newton, and Cannat, James Bryant: New Prac- 
tical Chemistry as applied to Modern Life. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 683. Price, $2.20. 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Oppdycke, John Baker, and Gillum, 
Margaret: Applying Good English. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xvi+430.. Price $1.48. 

Esser, Gerard, 8.V.D.: Logica. In usum Scholarum Techny, 
Ill.: Society of the Divine Word. Pp. xv+247. Price, $1.50. 

Evans, Jessie Campbell, and Sankowsky, Susane Harris: 
Graphic World History. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 
546. Price, $2.00. 

Flynn, Rev. Vincent Joseph: Prose Readings and Anthology 
for Catholic Colleges. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xvi+728. 

Houck, Rev. Frederick A.: Our Palace Wonderful or Man’s 
Place in Visible Creation. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 
180. Price, $2.00. 

Marie, Sister Jane, O.P. In Collaboration with the late Dom 
Virgil Michel, O.8.B.: The Life of Our Lord. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 314. Price, $2.00. 

Meehan, Francis: Living Upstairs. Reading for Profit and 
Pleasure. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. Pp. 256. 
Price, $2.50. 

Pattison, Walter T.: Representative Spanish Authors. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. lxii-+-497. Price, $4.00. 

Imgley, Thomas H.: In the Sweat of Thy Face. Volume One. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Turner E. Smith and Co. Pp. xxi+-282. 

Vazquez, Alberto: Las nifias de mis ojos. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. Pp. 228. Price, $1.28. 

Warfel, Harry P., and Manwaring, Elizabeth Editas W.: Of 
the People. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 699. 
Price, $2.30. 
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General 

Curtiss, John 8.: An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 118. Price, $1.00. 

Dooley, Rev. Lester M., 8.V.D., Editor: Discourses on the 
Holy Ghost. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 248. 
Price, $2.50. 

Doyle, Rev. Charles Hugo: We Have a Pope. The Life of 
Pope Pius XII. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
118. Price, $1.00 plus postage. 


Pamphlets 


Considine, Rev. John J., M.M.: Recipe to Make a World. 
New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 24. Price, $0.05. 

Cummings, Rev. Samuel, S.A.: Your Sacrifice. Peekskill, 
N. Y.: The Graymoor Press. Pp. 23. 

Dolan, Albert H., O.Carm.: More Friends of Happiness. 
Englewood, N. J.: Carmelite Press, 55 Demarest Ave. Pp. 32. 
Price, $0.10. 

La Farge, John, 8.J.: Martydom of Slevenia. New York: 
The America Press. Pp. 23. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: Clouds Cover the Campus. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Iucen’s Work. Pp. 126. Price, $0.50. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A.; Ph.D.: Why Drink? Temperance— 
The Safer Way. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 31. Price, 
$0.05. 

O’Gorman, Rev. Walker E. R., C.S.P.: Prayers to Saint Jude. 
(With Novena.) New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. 
Price, $0.05. 

Quinlan, John F., M.D.: Whither Ethics in Medicine? New 
York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 

Schlarman, Most Rev. Joseph H.: Public Prayer Front Devo- 
tion for the Duration of the War. . St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co. Pp. 44. Price, $0.15. 

Scott, Martin J., S.J.: Divorce is a Disease Which Destroys 
Marriage. New York: America Press. Pp. 24. Price, $0.10. 

Scott, Martin J., 8.J.: God Forgives Sins. Why Confess to a 
Priest? New York: America Press. Pp. 24. Price, $0.10. 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, O.P.: The Militant Christian 
Virtues. Washington, D. C. National Catholic Welfare Conf. 
Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 
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VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Campset., formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


SisteER Mary Donatus MacNicx., of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Continuing the Cathedral leadership 
in the reading field-- 


The New Cathedral Basic 


Readers 
for Catholic Schools 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien—Wm. S. Gray 


Unmatched in 

vocabulary development 
The word-development program alone has set a standard by which 
every other reading series is judged 

content 
Culled from the rich output of children’s literature by recognized 
writers, the stories are the finest obtainable 

© presentation of religious ideas 
Strong plot stories force the understanding of Catholic teaching applied 
to everyday living 

Entire primary program ready for fall 1942 as needed 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


In atswering advertisements please mention Tae Review 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
CHRISTIAN ERA 
in two volumes 
by 


NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M., S.T.D. 


Professor of History 
The Catholic University of America 


VOL. Il 


VOL. I 


The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber’s Second Volume is 
presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 
has been brought up to date. 

Vol. | (A.D, 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxiii + 343 pages, Price $2.95 
Vol. Il (Since 1517) Svo, cloth, Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 QUINCY ST., N. E. . WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The American Catholic Who’s Who ... The Catholic Bookman 
The Guide to Catholic Literature, 1888-1940 


And-NOW the book you have always longed for 


THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
(First Series) 


Informal literary autobiographies of famous modern Catholic writers, each 
chapter written by the author himself and expressly for this book, and each 
conveying the warm personal charm, the colorful individuality and the character- 
istic style of writing that have made their names famous and their books read 
the world over. In this book fifty-eight authors not only give the story of their 
life, but anecdotes in their writing career, tell how they became writers, how 
their principal books came to be written, and offer counsel to the aspiring young 
Catholic writer. Fully illustrated with a portrait of every author. Over 300 

ges; clothbound; varnished jacket in colors. And priced to enable you to 
uy in quantities. $2.20 a copy; to schools and libraries, $1.98 a copy. Order 
NOW. 


WALTER ROMIG & CO., Publishers 
14 Natienal Bank Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
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MESSENGERS ror 
Catholic Children NOT Attending 


Catholic Schools... 


A new kind of publication made its a 
year ago this September. It was a small, eight- 
weekly design sea for Catholic children 
not attending Catholic schools. The new publi- 
cation was @ Variation, issued as a special edition, 
nown out the to parochial 
teachers of the intermediate grades. 
The immediate success of this Confraternity Edi- 
tion has encouraged the publishers to bring out 
two more similar publications this year. 
are the Conft ity Editions of the YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESS oa elemen 
trina and OUR MESSENG. 
r es). 


imary grad 

e editors are, respectively, the Reverend Leon 
McNeill, Superintendent of Education, Diocese of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and the Very Reverend Monsignor William R. Kelly. LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New York. Upon re- 
quest, descriptive literature and sample copies will be supplied 
without cost. 


the classroom textbook, and to do those things which a textbook 
admittedly cannot do. 


The MESSENGER Series—School edition—offers teachers three 
weekly publications, each designed for a different age level. More 
than 800,000 parochial school children now use the MES- 
SENGERS every week. These publications may be ordered 
on trial, a copy for each pupil, for a period of three weeks. 


‘SEMESTER RATES 


semester subscription when 
Editions: 25 per subscription in quantities of 2 or more 
The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
are ordered. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, O. 
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=... Textbooks alone are no longer adequate to satisfy the needs of the a 
modern school. techniques have been greatly changed 
‘> through the use of weekly publications designed to supplement os 
— UNIOR 
it 
— See OUR LITTLE MESSENGER, JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 


Row-Peterson Plays 


Here are the reasons for the tremen- 
Mi dous and ever-growing success of 
i Row-Peterson plays: 

| 1. They are wholesome, suited to the 
Ai needs of the average com- 
munity. 

1 2. They are tested before publication. 
: 3. They are edited with skill, saving 
the director hours of time. 


4. They are offered on a playbook- 
exchange plan, thus making 


She Eternal Sacrifice 


By 
Louise Doran Ross 

This book deals 
with the history 
of the Mass; the 
ceremonies con- 
nected with it 
and their signifi- 
cance, as well as 
a list of the principal popular 
feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. 

Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
the gap between catechism study 
and Church history. 


8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations 
Price $1.25 


The Catholic Education Press 
1326 Quincy St, - Washington, D. 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 
the feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as well as the 
Sacraments. Ideal for use in the classroom or by discus- 
sion clubs. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches; stiff paper. 
Produced in two colors by special process. Second printing. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


em economical to secure fo! 
— review purposes. 
- 5. They are offered on a percentage- 
royalty basis (full-length plays), 
4 thus making it possible for the 
smallest groups to afford them. 
&§ 6. They are backed by a textbook pub- | 
— lishing firm of national repu- 
tation, insuring satisfactory 
og adjustments if such need to be 
Lagniappe 
oe Ir you will send your name and 
address on a post card, we shall send 
the issues of Lagniappe. our drama 
: | newspaper, without cost to you. Address 
Lee Snook, Director, Division of 
— Drama, Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 é 
— Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
6b 
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a Mew Movern 


PROGRESSIVE WAY 
TO TEACH ARITHMETIC 


A WORKTEXT SERIES BY JAMES T. SHEA Books on 
ALaZOST in ts pescentation, this cories class to crecte Books 8 through 8, ea. 
abilities im arithmetic through materials based on pupil under- 
standing. The pupil is trained to work with mumbers intelligently books ‘In 
through types of problems he meets in everyday life. He is See. © 
provided with complete and definite explanation of the processes a le 
involved and sufficient drill material to establish them thoroughly fine ST 

in his thinking. 


THE STECK CO. Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


Outstanding Biographical Reference Book 
for English and Social Studies Classes 


FAMOUS AMERICANS, SECOND SERIES—1941 


Edited by Warren Hurr and Epona Lenore Wess Hurr 
50 signed interpretative biographies in 1 vol. 44 qualified contributors. 51 full-page portraits 


COMMENTS: 


“Good supplementary contemporary biographical source.”—Louis Shores, 
Wilson Library Bulletin 

“The selected have been chosen with great discrimination, and the editors 
have injected no trace of religious bias in their inclusion.”—America, A Catholic 
Review of the Week 

“No student can read this volume without obtaining a better understanding 
of recent America, of the factors that made America great, of the problems which 
confront this country, and of the successful working of democracy uncontrolled.” 
—Richard J. Purcell, The Catholic Educational Review 

“Each school and public library should have copies of this book.”—Clinton 
C. Trillingham, County Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles County, California 


Price $7.50—$6 to Schools and Libraries 


BOOK WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL IF DESIRED > 
A few copies of the First Series—Famous Living Americans—ere still available 


CHARLES WEBB & COMPANY 
13084% Lyman PI. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN CENTURY 


The role of Education, now and in the years to come, 
is indeed a mighty one. The children in our schools 
today will be the citizens of the American Century. 
They can live to see the Democratic way of life, deep- 
founded in the bedrock of this nation, extended and 
embraced by free men everywhere. To play their part 
with courage, skill, and humane purpose, our children 
need the most that we can give them. . . . May it be 
enough. 

Tolerance, understanding, willing responsibility . . . 
the knowledge of freedom and the emotional drive 
to preserve all that America means . . . the power of 
intelligent adjustment to changing life situations. . . . 
these are some of the things we must give our chil- 
dren. This is the challenge to American Education. 
This is the size of the job to be done. 

Now, as in the past, this Company stands ready to go 
“all out” in furthering the ideals and objectives of 
American Education. In this year of war, as in the 
years of peace to come, our program will be twofold. 
It will embrace not only the publication of textbooks 
written and edited with an enlightened educational 
philosophy, but also a program of progressive research 
in the problems and needs of Education in the Amer- 
ican Century. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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